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1952 DEMOCRATIC STATE PLATFORM 


The Platform adopted at the Democratic State Convention July 10, 1952, 
contained this plank: 


“We pledge the repeal of the lowa anti-labor laws, generally known as Senate 
Files 109 and 111. We favor the strengthening of the present Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law to include increased maximum benefits, not less than two-thirds 
of weekly take-home pay, the wider use of the rehabilitation center for injured 
persons, the general improvement of the Workmen’s Compensation Law as it 
pertains to permanent total benefits, death benefits, and permanent partial 
benefits. 


“We favor the improvement of the Employment Security Law to restore to 
its original intent and to increase weekly benefits to compensate for increased 
living costs. We believe those who labor should have the protection of a State 
Minimum Wage Law and strong health and safety laws. We favor the passage 
of an lowa Fair Employment Practices Law.” 


VOTE THE STRAIGHT DEMOCRATIC TICKET 
ELECTION TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1952 


ARBORS PLATFORM 


The platform recommendations which follow were submitted by the American Federa- 


zion of Labor in July to the Democratic and Republican platform architects. 


Labor-Management Relations 


E DEMAND that a new Labor Relations 

Law be written which will be workable 
and fair to both labor and management. Five years 
of experience with the Taft-Hartley Act have dem- 
onstrated it to be a complete failure. 


(1) It has failed to reduce the number of strikes 
and to encourage the peaceful settlement of man- 
agement-labor disputes through collective bargain- 
ing. 

(2) It has failed to provide a fair basis for the 
adjudication of the rights and responsibilities of 
unions and employers. 


(3) It has resurrected “government by injunc- 
tion,” placing the full weight of government power 
on the side of employers in industrial disputes 
which are held to be national emergency cases. The 
unfairness of this provision has become so manifest 
that the government has been loath to invoke it, 
but it still hangs like a club over labor. 


(4) It has seriously interfered with the rights of 
workers by giving anti-union employers new weap- 
ons with which to resist and combat trade union 
organization of their employes. 


(5) It has multiplied a hundred-fold destructive 
and delaying procedures in labor-management dis- 
putes, proving a bonanza to lawyers but under- 
mining the well-established processes of collective 
bargaining. 

(6) It has brought about court decisions inhibit- 
ing the right of peaceful picketing under the act’s 
prohibition against secondary boycotts. 


Stabilization Program 


Labor is shocked by the wrecking-crew opera- 
tions of the Eighty-second Congress on the Defense 
Production Act. 

We join with consumers throughout the nation 
in demanding an effective and comprehensive pro- 
gram to curb inflation. The fact that the cost of 
living now stands at the highest point in American 
history proves once again that inflation is America’s 
worst internal enemy. 

Retail sales are lagging and consumer goods are 
piling up in wholesale inventories because inflation 
has steadily drained away the purchasing power of 
the American people. Due to high prices, millions 


of American families are unable to buy what they 
need. 

We urge the 
platform: 


(1) Clear-cut endorsement of an effective system 
of price controls for at least another year—price 
controls which will eliminate profiteering by special 
interests at the expense of all the American people. 

(2) Support for a tripartite Wage Stabilization 
Board with full power to deal with all types of dis- 
putes. Any attempt to destroy the tripartite nature 
of the board or to hamstring its authority will un- 
questionably wreck the wage stabilization program. 

(3) Continued programs for allocation of scarce 
materials, fiscal policies which will check abnormal 
increases in bank credit and an intensified savings 
bond campaign. 


Party to include in its 


Foreign Policy 


World peace is still surviving by artificial respira- 
tion. We dare not weaken nor abandon our efforts 
to keep it alive and nurse it back to strength and 
vigor. Great as the cost of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram undoubtedly has been, it is still far cheaper 
in money and in lives than a third World War. 

We must strengthen our defenses and those of 
the free world. We must refuse to budge an inch 
under Soviet pressure in any quarter of the globe. 
We must inspire new confidence among those who 
believe in freedom and democracy in all lands by 
our own stalwart and courageous example. 

Once we have united on a clear course of action, 
we can take the initiative away from the Com- 
munists and compel them either to agree to abide 
by decent rules of international conduct or be cut 
off and isolated from the rest of the world. 

Then—and only then—will it be possible for 
America to reduce defense expenditures and to 
reduce taxes. 


Aid to Education 


Military production and training are not the 
only essentials toward strengthening our nation 
against any hazard. The education of our children 
is equally vital, both for the exigencies of war and 
the responsibilities of peace. 

We renew our demands for the enactment of a 
billion-dollar program of federal aid to education 
to raise school standards and to provide equal edu- 
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cational opportunity for every American child, re- 
gardless of race, sex, creed or national origin. 


One constructive approach to the financing of 
such a program would be for the federal govern- 
ment to retain title to the offshore oil lands and to 
employ the revenues from their development for 
educational purposes. 


Housing 


The most neglected aspect of our defense pro- 
gram to date has been the utter lack of an adequate 
federal housing program to provide decent housing 
facilities for the low-income and middle-income 
families of the nation. 


We urge federal action to build low-cost homes 
for workers now living in huts and trailer camps 
in defense communities, as a vital part of the 
defense program itself. 


We recommend federal encouragement of pri- 
vately built, low-cost homes for middle-income fam- 
ilies who cannot afford the high-priced housing 
now on the market. 


We insist on the broadening of the public hous- 
ing program to provide low-rent housing facilities 
for those in the low-income brackets now forced 
to live in slums and hovels. 


The development of a long-range program of 
new housing construction which can be launched 
as soon as the defense emergency subsides should 
be planned for now to provide markets for industry 
and jobs for workers, as well as the homes America 
needs. 

Taxation 


We favor intensive efforts to bring federal defense 
and non-defense expenditures into balance with tax 
revenues, providing necessary defense needs are not 
neglected, international obligations and commit- 
ments are not sacrificed, and the services necessary 
to the health and welfare of the American people 
are not curtailed. 


We urge immediate action to close tax loopholes 
which permit tax avoidance and loss of revenue 
aggregating $5 to $7 billion annually and the enact- 
ment of a more effective law to limit excess profits 
during the national emergency. 


If and when federal tax reductions are made 
possible by a decline in defense expenditures, we 
favor giving highest priority to reducing or remov- 
ing excise taxes and of reducing the taxes of those 
in low income groups who find current taxes cutting 
into their present living standard under existing 
high prices and low tax exemptions. 


Social Security 


The future security of our nation requires a de- 
cent measure of security for the American people 
against the hazards of old age, disability and major 
illness. A system of federal insurance protecting the 
people from the economic effects of such eventual- 
ities is true thrift—not a handout state. We urge: 


(1) Liberalization of old-age and survivors’ in- 


surance, so that benefits can match increased living 
costs. 

(2) A workable system of disability insurance. 

(3) Insurance against the cost of medical care, 
which would not bring “socialized medicine,” but 
preserve the freedom of both doctors and patients. 

(4) Those in public employment, not now ade- 
quately provided for, should be given the privilege 
of coverage. 

Minimum Wage 


In view of the present-day living costs, we recom- 
mend a realistic minimum wage of $1 an hour. 


Labor Department 


In recent years Congress has amputated both the 
budget and the functions of the Department of 
Labor. 

We recommend that this Department, dedicated 
to the promotion of the welfare of the nation’s 
workers, be restored to operating efficiency by being 
given an adequate budget and by having trans- 
ferred to it all agencies of the federal government 
dealing primarily with the welfare and the problems 
of workers. 


Fair Employment Practices 


There is urgent need for enactment of a fair 
employment practice law which would be fair and 
enforceable. America cannot muster its full strength 
or uphold the virtues of democracy in the family 
of nations while equal opportunity to work and 
earn a living is denied its own citizens because of 
race, creed or color. We urge the enactment of a 


federal F.E.P.C. law. 


Government Employes 


We support the efforts of federal government 
employes, who have lagged far behind the standards 
of private industry in salaries and working condi- 
tions, to obtain long overdue pay adjustments. We 
urge that annual leave and sick leave be restored 
to former standards of twenty-six days and fifteen 
days, respectively. Government employes also should 
be protected by unemployment compensation leg- 
islation. 

The American people have a right to an efficient 
mail service. We recommend that the curtailment 
of postal service, ordered by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral on April 17, 1950, be revoked. 

Legislation assuring statutory recognition of the 
right of federal employes to organize into unions 
should be enacted. Such union representatives 
should have the right to confer with department 
and agency heads on personnel problems. 

The U. S. Civil Service Retirement Act should 
be revised to assure retired government employes 
annuities sufficient to maintain a decent standard 
of living. 

Conclusion 
The following was the concluding portion of 
the American Federation of Labor's presenta- 
tion to the Republicans: 
(Continued on page 22) 
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We Are Not Neutral 


IT ISN'T POSSIBLE FOR WORKERS TO STAND ALOOF FROM POLITICS 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


T ALWAYS comes as a shock to me to hear 

the name of Samuel Gompers invoked—as it 
sometimes is—in support of the hollow argument 
that labor should stand neutral and aloof from 
political issues and contests. 


We are all familiar with the plain and forceful 
terms in which Gompers expressed the political 
philosophy of the American Federation of Labor. 
Elect our friends! Defeat our enemies! That slogan 
contains no element of hesitation—no hint of 
neutrality. It sounds a call to action. Vigorous 
and aggressive political action is the only way to 
carry out its dictates. 


In this day and age every political question has 
bread-and-butter economic implications and conse- 
quences—consequences which affect the welfare 
of every man, woman and child. 


If we seek an adjustment in wage rates, we must 
turn not only to the employer but to a Wage 
Stabilization Board which prescribes the limits of 
our discretion. Whether that board will be equipped 
to give our members justice and equity, or will be 
stacked against the legitimate interests of labor, 
will be determined by the temper and action of 
Congress. 


When our members seek employment, the direc- 
tion and extent of their opportunities will be in- 
fluenced by the size and scope of the defense pro- 
gram, as determined by Congress. 


Whether they will be able to find a decent place 
to live, at a reasonable price, when they move to a 
new job in a new community will depend largely 
upon Congressional willingness to provide for an 
adequate housing program. 


Recently Congress considered a bill which was 
reminiscent of the most vicious totalitarian prac- 
tices of Nazi Germany—providing for the govern- 
mental seizure of assets and facilities of trade 
unions, the suppression of free expression and com- 
pulsory servitude for workers through an unlim- 
ited extension of the injunction weapon. 

Where is the fool who would say that labor as 
such has no legitimate interest in the character and 
quality of the men who sit in Congress and vote 
on such issues as these? 

Where such matters are at stake, neutrality is 
an abomination, inaction is a vice. 


To be neutral in politics is to be impotent in 
politics. To be impotent in politics is to court 
destruction through the instrumentalities of po- 
litical oppression. 


Non-partisanship does not mean neutrality. It 
means only that we must direct our strength to the 
support of principles rather than of parties as such. 


Today, as in Gompers’ time—regardless of party 
—the candidate who stands for the principles we 
favor is our friend; the man who stands against 
those principles is our enemy. If we fail in our 
obligation to reward our friends with our active 
support, and to punish our enemies through our 
active opposition, we shall have no friends in gov- 
ernment. We shall have only enemies. 


The working man who refuses to concern him- 
self with political affairs today, and to fulfill his 
duty to register and vote, is not merely idle but 
good for nothing—a parasite upon society and a 
burden to his fellows. 


In this and other Congresses of the recent past, 
the workers of America have been made the victims, 
rather than the beneficiaries, of legislation. Their 
rights have been violated; their petitions have been 
ignored; their interests have been contravened. 


Our collective bargaining experience has shown 
us that argumentation and persuasion are effective 
only to the extent that they are backed by demon- 
strated strength. The captains of industry and 
politics will have little regard for the arguments, 
interests and aims of working men and women so 
long as they are politically weak, unorganized and 
disunited. 


In this crucial election year the members of the 
American Federation of Labor must give full and 
unremitting support to Labor’s League for Political 
Education. 


As we have built up strong and effective trade 
unions as the instruments for the attainment of our 
economic aims, so must we build our League into 
an effective political instrumentality. 


Teacher: “Alvin, I can’t read this excuse from 
your father very easily. He doesn’t write very well, 
does he?” 

Alvin: “No ma’am. 


stubby.” 


My pencil was a little 
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Che You a Good (Citizen ? 


You can’t be a good trade unionist unless you are a good citizen first. That is— 


and always has been—a busic principle of the American Federation of Labor. 


By GEORGE MEANY 


E TRADE UNIONISTS of the American 

Federation of Labor are deeply proud of our 
citizenship. We are proud and we are happy that 
it is our privilege to be Americans. We not only 
think but deep in our heart we know that it is a 
priceless and a very wonderful thing to be able to 
say: “I am an American.” 


Yes, we are all Americans, we who perform the 
innumerable tasks in industries of every description. 
But are we carrying out our full responsibilities 
as citizens? Or are some of us lazy and neglectful 
of our fundamental duties as good Americans? 


Never has it been more vitally important than 
in this year 1952 that all of us who toil for a living 
should be answering these questions as they should 
be answered. 


Our American government is designed to be 
not only a government for the people but also— 
let us never forget—a government dy the people. 


“By the people” is a phrase which cannot be 
misconstrued or misunderstood. It is very plain. 
It means that each and every American not only 
has the 77ght to be a participating citizen but has 
the duty to be that kind of citizen. 

Now, how can we take part? How do we go 
about it? What exactly do we do in order to be 
citizens of the kind that our country needs and 
must have in order to endure, prosper and go for- 
ward? 

First and foremost, if we desire to be good citi- 
zens, we must vote. We must take part in the 
elections. We must permit no one, no perverted 
propaganda, no obstacle or difficulty of any kind to 
stand in our way when election day arrives. .With- 
out question, that is the first responsibility of every 
good citizen of the United States—to go to the 
polls and vote on election day. 


Other obligations of good citizenship should not 
be neglected, of course. A good American has many 
obligations and he will not ignore or neglect them. 
But no matter how conscientious an American may 
be about his other citizenship duties, I doubt very 
much that he can be termed a good citizen if the 
duty to vote is disregarded. 

The overriding importance of participation by 
every individual in our elections derives from the 


nature of our government. The United States is a 
popular democracy—not a monarchy, not an oli- 
garchy, not a dictatorship. In an undemocratic coun- 
try the right to vote is either non-existent or mean- 
ingless, for those who rule are not interested in 
the views of the plain people. But in the United 
States the situation is entirely different. Here the 
government is not the master of the people but 
the servant of the people—under the Constitution. 


It is our job, as citizens, to see to it that our 
government always operates as the servant of the 
people—and that means that we must go to the 
polls and cast our ballots. 


If large numbers of us default, it is natural that 
the government will become less and less the servant 
of the people. Such a deterioration is a tragedy, but 
if it occurs through our own absenteeism on elec- 
tion day, we have no one to blame but ourselves. 


The Eightieth Congress, the Congress which 
passed the Taft-Hartley Act that makes second-class 
citizens of America’s working people, could not be 
accurately described as the servant of the people. 
It would be much closer to the truth to describe it 
as the servant of the special interests. How did that 
come about? 

The Eightieth Congress was elected in Novem- 
ber, 1946. On that election day millions of Amer- 
icans failed to vote. They fell down on the No. 1 
duty of good citizens. And the result was a Con- 
gress under the thumb of the reactionary forces 


symbolized by the N.A.M. 


This year we have an opportunity to elect a Con- 
gress which will truly reflect the desires of the 
people. A Congress that will be responsive to 
the will of the millions can be elected on November 
4th. 


But it is impossible to elect such a Congress by 
sitting back and doing nothing. We must roll up 
our sleeves. We must work—and work hard. And 
we should be glad to work hard in this cause because 
so very much is at stake. 


First of all, we must do a tremendous job on 
registration. The would-be voter cannot vote unless 
he is registered. In former election years tens of 
millions of our people have been deprived of the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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etivities of Officers 
of the lowa State 
ederation of Labor 


By RAY MILLS, President 
EARL J. BAUM, Secretary-Treasurer 


Referring to the activities of the state office for the past year, and particularly with 
reference to building up the labor movement in the state of Iowa. 


We have endeavored to increase afhliations, and with the cooperation of the Interna- 
tional organizations, and others, we have secured new afhliations to the extent of 73 locals 
and 4 councils. This increase is not as large as we had hoped for. Of course, it can 
be readily appreciated that the more afhliations we have means improved conditions, 
especially with reference to having anti-labor laws amended or repealed. 


We have also endeavored wherever possible, to increase affiliations with the American 
Federation of Labor and with the various central bodies throughout the state. In order 
to have a healthy and strong Federation, it is very essential that the locals affiliate with 
the State Federation of Labor, State Councils, and with the various Central Bodies, so 
that when action is required we will have a solid front. 


For the past several months I have personally traveled over the state and contacted 
approximately 100 of the Senators and Representatives, both candidates and hold-overs. 
This has been done in order to ascertain their views with reference to Senate Files 10g 
and 111, and also to let them know what our objections are to this and other anti-labor 
legislation. We feel sure that this will result in a better understanding between the 
legislative body and our organization. 


We have also been very active in the educational field, and have been represented at 
all of the important meetings, forums, and classes in this connection. 


We have inaugurated an organization called “Labor’s League for Political Education 
of Iowa (AFL).” This organization is composed of the Executive Board members of 
the Iowa State Federation of Labor, and an Advisory Board selected from Trade Organ- 
izations, Councils, and Central Bodies in the state. It must be distinctly understood that 
this is not a partisan organization but an educational one, in order that our members 
may become acquainted, as far as possible, with the caliber and the views of the various 
political candidates. With this information on hand, it is believed that the average 
member of the labor movement will be in a position to vote intelligently. Members of 
our office staff are visiting local organizations, and also calling on the candidates. 
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What is Labor’s 
| VOTING POWER? 


By EARL J. BAUM 


On the political front the anti-labor forces are meeting with better success. 
Somehow or other, too many union men and women do not realize that eco- 
nomic strength can be offset by political weakness. In the last three elections 
we have seen union men stay away from the polls in droves. The result has 
been a series of Congresses forgetful of the needs, aims and desires of work- 
ing people. 


Five years ago, a Congress full of errand boys for Big Business passed the 
Taft-Hartley Law. And they have managed to keep it on the books virtually 
intact despite all efforts of unions to have it repealed. Within it the Taft- 
Hartley Law contains the elements necessary for emasculating, if not com- 
pletely destroying virtually every American union in the event of a recession 
or depression. 


In recent weeks the cost of living has skyrocketed alarmingly. Many people 
are due to receive a rude jolt when the next complete index on the cost of 
living is released. All of it came about because the 82nd Congress, too, was 
dominated by men with ears tuned only to the wave-lengths operated by busi- 
ness interests. In the closing hours of the last session, Congress hurriedly 
passed a patched up version of wage and price controls. By its terms formulas 
are set up for profits and wages. The profit formula guarantees that profits 
will be maintained, and the wage formula guarantees that wages will be held 
down to the absolute minimum. As far as labor is concerned, it is the one 
horse and one rabbit formula transplanted from the kitchen to the economics 
front. 


Big business may have the money, but we have the votes. If we do not use 
them we will have no one to blame but ourselves. If we use our votes at the 
ballot box next November the cause of democracy, of progress, of human 
decency and a rising living standard for all can be achieved. 


In my opinion it would strengthen our position to a great extent if in our 
oath or by-laws of each International or Local Union, we would insert an 
article making a condition of membership that every member be obligated 
to vote at all elections pertaining to the welfare of our people and country, 
thereby getting away from just being a “card-carrier.” 
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WE HAVE A JOB TO DO 


By GEORGE MEANY 


From an Address to the Convention of the New York State Federation of Labor 


CANNOT overstress the serious nature of the 

problems we face as citizens and as representa- 
tives of workers charged with the duty to carry on 
the great work that the American Federation of 
Labor has been doing for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. 

In the field of world affairs we must do our part, 
as citizens and as trade union representatives of a 
great portion of the citizenry, in shaping the foreign 
policy of our nation. 

Much has been said in criticism of the fact that 
the American Federation of Labor takes a great 
interest in world affairs, that we are interested in 
the foreign'policy of our nation, that we are in- 
terested in the welfare of workers in other parts 
of the world. 

We have been told by some of our critics that 
that was a government job. Well, I submit to you 
that any government job or function carries with 
it a duty on the part of the great masses of the 
citizenry to let the government know how they 
feel about these things, because in the final analysis 
the government must represent the thinking and the 
will of the great mass of the people, and we of 
labor represent a tremendous share, a tremendous 
percentage of the citizenship of this country. 

Samuel Gompers back in 1914 recognized that 
fact. At the Philadelphia convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, sixty days after the start 
of World War I, he introduced a resolution calling 
upon labor to put pressure on our government for 
worldwide conferences to get at the root of war, 
to see what could be done to alleviate the human 
misery and the degradation of the great masses of 
people throughout the world that had been such 
a contributing factor to wars from time immemorial. 

As a result of Gompers’ introduction of that reso- 
lution, a great many people gave thought and. con- 
templated his arguments, and the International 
Labor Organization came into being immediately 
upon the close of World. War I. 

Samuel Gompers was no isolationist. Gompers 
felt that we couldn't live alone. Gompers felt that 
any threat to the welfare of workers in any other 
part of the world was a threat to our welfare. He 
felt that the poverty of workers in other parts of the 
world had its effect on our economy here, and he 
carried forth that idea and brought into being the 
[.L.O. It is the one international organization 
which has survived since World War I and made 
its contribution to humanity. 


The American Federation of Labor has never 
taken a back seat on foreign affairs. In 1933 a little 
paperhanger took over in Germany and started to 
destroy the liberties of the individuals in that great 
country, first the churches, the trade unions, the 
Jews, the secret orders. He destroyed anything that 
represented the possibility of people getting together 
—as we are gathered here this morning—and talk- 
ing about their problems. 


The American Federation of Labor was the one 
great American organization that took cognizance 
of that fact, that saw this man as a menace even 
though he was operating 6,000 miles away, that 
saw him as a menace to the American way of life. 


Down through the years the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has watched world affairs. In 1942, 
when it became necessary for our country, as a 
matter of military necessity, to join with the Soviet 
Union against the common enemy, the American 
Federation of Labor raised its voice again. We 
raised our voice in warning and said: 


“Yes, you can cooperate with the Soviet Union 
against the common enemy, but in that cooperation 
always bear in mind that the oe of the Soviet 
Union are not free, that the dictatorship in Russia 
is just as bad, in the final analysis, as the dictator- 
ship that exists in Germany.” 


How true our warning has been, though it was 
unheeded and little attention paid to it at that time! 


So I say to you that we have got to look ahead 
as citizens. And, remember, we are citizens first 
before we are trade unionists. We have got to look 
ahead and see to it that this country doesn’t make 
the fatal mistake of retreating behind a wall of 
isolationism. 

Yes, it would be nice—it would be nice, with 
our high standards of life, with our superior econ- 
omy—we like to boast about it, with our ability 
for production—it would be nice to get behind the 
wall provided by the two oceans and say: 

“Let the rest of the world go and worry about 
its troubles.” 

But, ladies and gentlemen, we are practical 
people. We know that that is not possible today. 
The world is too small for that sort of retreat by the 
American people. We can’t get behind our shelter 
and say that we are going to retaliate like a rattle- 
snake when somebody hits our friends. It will be 
too late then. If the Soviet Union moves to the 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Congress. Ignores the 
Housing. Problem 


By HARRY C. BATES 


Chairman, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


Ae members of Congress must think that if 
you just ignore a problem long enough—if 
you just look the other way whenever it crops up— 
it will somehow solve itself. That seems to be the 
way Congress has been handling the housing prob- 
lem, because it has just gone home without doing 
a thing to provide housing for the millions of fam- 
ilies living in dilapidated, unsanitary slums and for 
the tens of thousands of workers in defense areas 
who are living, often with their families, in shacks, 
huts, tents and trailers. 


The trouble with this do-nothing approach 1s 
that in this world problems just don’t solve them- 
selves. It takes positive and responsible action to 
solve problems, and that certainly applies to the 
housing problem. 


As recently as three years ago, Congress itself 
acknowledged the fact that the housing problems of 
this nation would not solve themselves and that 
something had to be done. That “something” took 
the form of the Housing Act of 1949. 


At the time it enacted this basic housing legisla- 
tion, Congress also stated that the nation faced a 
critical housing shortage which would require con- 
struction of 1,500,000 homes a year for the next 
ten years. The acute housing shortage was later con- 
firmed by the 1950 census, which indicated that 
there were 11,000,000 substandard units or almost 
one-third of the total housing supply. 


The framers of the Housing Act of 1949 
acknowledged the plain fact that private builders 
had been unwilling or unable to meet the needs 
of low-income families. In an initial attempt to 
meet this problem, the act provided for a low-rent 
public housing program of 810,000 units over a 
six-year period, or 135,000 units a year. This pro- 
gram was to provide decent, safe and sanitary 
housing for low-income families at rents at least 
20 per cent below the lowest rents in privately con- 
structed units. 

This 20 per cent gap between the rents in public 
housing and in private units was significant. It 
represented a frank admission that not only were 


private builders not meeting the needs of low- 
income families, but they were also failing to meet 
the needs of middle-income families who could 
afford to pay more than the public housing rents 
but could not afford to meet the rents in privately 
constructed dwellings. 


A logical follow-up on this principle, therefore, 
was legislation introduced in 1950 which would 
have made possible the building of good homes 
within the means of ordinary families by providing 
long-term, low-interest loans for cooperative housing 
for midde-income families. 


This legislation engendered a great deal of en- 
thusiasm and was vigorously supported by organ- 
ized labor and other groups interested in assuring 
decent housing for average American families. It 
was recommended by the Senate and House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees and was only de- 
feated by comparatively close votes in both the 
House and the Senate. 


Then came Korea. When the nation embarked 
on the defense mobilization program after the out- 
break of the Korean war, it was thought for a time 
that there would be a shortage of materials and 
manpower which would force curtailment of resi- 
dential construction. In view of the fact that more 
than 1,000,000 units have been constructed in each 
year since Korea, it is clear that this guess was 
wrong. However, even if there had been a short- 
age sufficiently severe to affect housing construction, 
it was certainly important to meet the most pressing 
housing needs first. This is exactly the opposite of 
what has actually happened. 


Instead, we had housing as usual. “As usual” 
meant that housing construction was concentrated 
in the high-price brackets for upper-income families. 


Despite the obvious need for homes for workers 
moving into defense areas, the job of providing 
these homes was left completely to the initiative of 
private builders and it just was not done. By June 
18 of this year private builders had constructed only 
4,843 units in defense areas. Even these units in- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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OUR YEAR BOOK 


The Year Book is issued by the lowa State Federation of Labor for 


the following reasons: 


It enables the Federation to bring to the attention of its readers what 
is going on in the nation, and particularly in the state of lowa, in rela- 
tion to the labor movement. It also reproduces articles by various au- 


thorities, dealing with labor, domestic and national problems. 


The preparation of the Year Book affords an opportunity for the Fed- 
eration, through its representative, to become acquainted with the execu- 
tives of the various industrial plants, the merchants and others engaged 
in various enterprises in the state, thus creating, in many instances, an 
understanding and friendship which otherwise would be difficult to 


obtain. 


The advertisements in the Year Book, to a certain extent, help to de- 


fray the expenses of the State Federation. 


A great many business organizations issue monthly magazines, peri- 
odicals, etc. The Year Book is the Iowa State Federation of Labor’s 


counterpart, as a communication to labor and to the public. 


IOWA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


IS IT WORTH A VOTE? 


By JOHN E, COSGROVE 


In this. year of 1952 Americans again have the oppor- 
tunity to exercise the right to choose their government. 


Apparently the greatest ignorance exists on the subject of 
the importance of each person’s vote. Most of us decry the 
misdeeds of government but only half of us are sufficiently 
exercised to do anything about it. It is estimated that only 
about 20 per cent of eligible adults vote in local elections 
such as municipal, county, state and congressional contests. 
At this writing there are probably 25 million unregistered 
voters, in the U. S. If we follow previous practice this No- 
vember 4, almost half of the eligible American people will 
stay away from the polls. At the 1948 presidential election, 
49 of those eligible (47 million people) failed to bother to 
vote. 


The only conclusion that an observer can draw is that our 
citizens do not consider government important. Apparently 
trade unionists do not know that they have the potential 
voting strength to defeat those who represent Iowa in the 
Congress who voted for the Taft-Hartley Act. Apparently 
we do not realize that Senate File 109 and Senate File 111 
could be repealed if union members voted for liberal candi- 
dates. Apparently we do not realize that the ever increasing JOHN E. COSGROVE 
cost-of-living is traceable to Congressmen—such as those 7 : Nate Se 
from re ete oppose price ae The questions are haat hs bile aia 
very real: they are questions of how well we eat and dress, how well we are to be housed, the kind 
of education we can provide our children. They could not be more real or meaningful. 


Not only city workers and small businessmen, who have suffered so much from bad politics in 
the past, but farmers also are to blame. Most of us living today remember the farm mortgage 
foreclosures, the inability of farmers to obtain long-term credit, the farmers’ inability to cope sin- 
gle-handed with crop failures, the give-away prices of farm commodities, the lack of good roads, 
the lack of rural electrification. Since so large a part of the farm population does not vote, it can 
only be assumed that our farmers either do not know the record of their “representatives” or they 
do not think their vote would improve their government. It must be assumed that people are 
ready to risk a return to the early thirties. 


Is this apathy toward politics a universal thing? Far from it. In other major democracies 
much larger majorities vote. In the last general election in Great Britain, 82 per cent of the peo- 
ple voted and in the first French post-occupation election, 75 per cent exercised this right. And 
this wide voting is not confined to the old democracies, in Japan’s first post-war election, 70 per 
cent of the people voted. Compare this to 1948’s U. S. vote of just 51 per cent. 


The time for apathy is past. There may have been a time when, as a small nation spread over 
the continent, we could afford the attitude of neglect. Before World War I we were not a world 
power and our international policies did not determine the future of the world. Before 1922 we 
were not so complex an economy, not so interdependent upon agricultural, industrial and consum- 
er prosperity; it was not necessary that government play so large a part in life. Those days of 
blissful inconsequence are no more. We are, today, the leader of the peoples of the free world. 
Every U. S. decision, even those apparently of only domestic concern, has world-wide repercus- 
sions. Since, in a republic, we make those decisions through government, we must have firm 
control of that government. This can only be accomplished through an informed popular vote 
at each election. 


The issue of world peace is the paramount one today. By your vote you may determine that 
issue. The issue is one of life and death. It’s worth a vote. 
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National 
Employ The Physically Handicapped 
Week 


“Paul A. Strachan, National President, American Federation of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, and author of “NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED WEEK,’ making his Annual Statement on prog- 


ress of the “WEEK’ and corollary activities, says: 


“The 8th Annual Observance of “NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED WEEK’ will be held this year, October 5, through 
11, and, as has been the case in previous observances, Organized Labor will 
play a great role therein. 


“The number of Handicapped placed by Federal-State agencies through 
operation of the ‘WEEK’ in the previous seven years is 190,146, of whom 
97,849, have been disabled veterans. It is estimated that more than 500,000 
Handicapped, have been placed through other means, additionally. 


“The overall placements of Handicapped, cumulatively, since 1940, when 
the AFPH Program was initiated, is now in excess of 2,400,000. It is further 
estimated that of those placed through Federal-State Employment Offices, 
more than $2,000,000,000 has been paid to them, in salaries or wages, and, in 
turn, they have paid the Federal, State, and Municipal Governments approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 in taxes. The merits of this program, as a National 
benefit, are thus self-evident. 


“To further the work of development of an over-all program of rehabilita- 
tion, including medical treatment, education, guidance, and placement of 
Handicapped, our Federation will launch its Annual Seal Sale early in Sep- 
tember, and we urge that Organized Labor strongly support this Seal Cam- 
paign. 


POMWeswes.t Act by EE Dir RAT LOIN JO: LABOR 


In 
Appreciation... 


Bac. GREAVES 
Des Moines 


Advertising Manager 
of the Year Book 


E TAKE this opportunity to thank you for the advertisements which you have 
given to the Iowa State Federation of Labor’s 1952 Annual Year Book. 


Our advertisers have cooperated with us in publishing this book and we want to thank 
them all. Your support is appreciated by the membership as a whole, and throughout the 
year efforts are made to show our appreciation in a concrete manner. 


The Year Book is published annually and we call on our friends but once a year. Our 
representative will have the proper credential on Iowa State Federation of Labor stationery 
with the seal of the federation and the credential will be signed by the president. 


At times you are called upon by solicitors who are not bona fide, and it has come to our 
notice that some of them have represented that they were connected with the Iowa State 
Federation of Labor. If in doubt, communicate with the Iowa State Federation of Labor, 
412 Paramount Building, Des Moines, Iowa, or refer the various solicitors to us. 


If you will do this and have solicitors furnish you with the credentials as stated above, it 
will be appreciated by the Iowa State Federation of Labor. 


To all who have contributed to its successful production—to advertiser, employer, to 
labor in its organized form—we extend thanks. 


Ray Mitts, President. 


E. C. Greaves, Advertising Manager and Editor. 
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WORKERS 


EDUCATION 


A Challenge and an Opportunity 


By JOHN D. CONNORS 


Director Workers Education Bureau—A.F.L. 


ITH the complex issues that face us today 

—our international relationships, our do- 
mestic grappling with conditions under a defense 
economy, the whole field of labor-management re- 
lations, civil liberties, social insurance, and political 
activity—we as organized workers need all the help 
we can get to aid us in understanding and doing 
what we can to solve these problems. Here work- 
ers’ education can lend a hand. It must be realistic 
workers’ education, however, that reaches down to 
the grass-roots; such education is a “must” for the 
millions of trade unionists in this. country. 

For years many of the national and international 
unions have carried on some type of educational 
work for the members of their locals—and some 
of their programs have been very fine indeed—but 
the development of educational programs at the 
state level has been of more recent growth. While 
it is true that the Workers Education Bureau has 
been cooperating for more than twenty years with 
State Federations of labor in conducting week-end 
labor institutes with the assistance of state univer- 
sities, in most cases these have been once-a-year 
activities. It was not until 1946 that a full-time 
educational department was set up by a State Fed- 
eration. 

In that year, at its annual convention, the Ken- 
tucky State Federation of Labor authorized the es- 
-tablishment of a Department of Research and Edu- 
cation with a director and staff, financed by an 
increase in per capita dues of affliated organiza- 
tions of two cents a month. This was later raised 
to three cents monthly. With these resources the 
Department conducts classes, weekend institutes, 
discussion groups, workshops, film forums around 
the state, as well as giving a vast amount of research 
and _ statistical assistance, help in preparing and 
filing briefs, drawing up contracts, etc. This sum- 
mer the seventh session of its two-week annual 
Labor School was held at the University of Louis- 
ville. 

Other State Federations which have established 
departments of education are Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, California, Colorado, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin. 


JOHN D. CONNORS 


Now, Iowa is the latest to join the ranks of State 
Federations which have set up such departments. 
It was most fortunate to secure the services of so 
competent a young man as John E. Cosgrove, who 
has planned a program to fit the needs of A.F.L. 
in Iowa. In June it was my pleasure to attend the 
Labor Short Course which he set up in cooperation 
with the State University of Iowa; it was one of the 
best labor schools I have ever attended. We have 
been happy to cooperate with Director Cosgrove 
in developing his very realistic grass-roots program 
and are particularly pleased at the emphasis being 
given to a study of world problems. I feel sure 
that the success of Jowa State Federation’s educa- 
tional program will be limited only by the funds 
available for such work, and I am confident that 
Iowa labor will find the wherewithal to finance a 
greatly expanded program in the years ahead. 

The State Federation has a distinct contribution 
to make to workers’ education—and to education 

(Continued on page 22) 


Know Your Congressmens Record 


L.L.P.E. WILL GIVE THE VOTERS ALL THE FACTS 


By JAMES L. McDEVITT 


Director, Labor's League for Political Education 


HURSDAY, June 26, was the hottest day in 

Washington since 1874. On that day the 
House of Representatives voted to scuttle price 
controls, kill rent controls, abolish the tripartite 
Wage Stabilization Board and end controls on 
consumer credit. To top it all off, the House also 
requested the President to invoke a Taft-Hartley 
injunction against the Steel Workers. 


Fortunately, the conference committee bill which 
was finally passed repaired much of the damage. 
However, every voter should take a long look at 
how his Congressman voted on June 26. 


The Office of Price Stabilization had just an- 
nounced that prices had reached their all- ae peak. 
Yet 210 Congressmen blithely voted for the Talle 
amendment ending all price controls except on a 
handful of scarce strategic materials. 


In spite of the still pressing housing needs of the 
country, 226 Congressmen voted to end rent con- 
trols everywhere on September 30 except in critical 
defense areas or where incorporated communities 
requested continuance. This section was left in 
the final bill and means no more rent control for 
most of the country. 


Voting for the Cole amendment, which was de- 
signed to make enforcement of the act. impossible 
by allowing every wholesaler or retailer to have 
his own individual prices based on his own cus- 
tomary mark-up, were 231 Congressmen. That 
would make uniform price enforcement impos- 
sible. There would be as many prices for a box 
of Wheaties as there are grocers selling Wheaties. 
Fortunately, this was deleted later. 


In spite of the importance of maintaining un- 
interrupted production without work stoppages 
during this national emergency, 256 Congressmen 
voted to replace the tripartite Wage Stabilization 
Board with a “public” board stripped of any dis- 
pute-settling power. 


After taking this step to wreck such wage- set- 
tling machinery as existed, they went one step 
further by voting 228 to 164 for the President to 
use an eighty-day Taft-Hartley injunction against 
the Steel Workers. Nothing could be more unfair, 
since the union had already voluntarily delayed a 
strike for ninety-nine days. The companies had re- 
fused to pay what the Wage Stabilization Board had 
recommended in spite of the highest profits in their 
entire history. 


Finally, there were 150 Congressmen who actu- 
ally voted for the unsuccessful Barden amendment 
asking for termination of all price and wage con- 
trols immediately. 


Nobody likes controls. Nobody wants to spend 
fifty billion dollars to build up our security against 
communism. It would be wonderful if we could 
just forget the whole thing. But we can’t. 


Some people tried to hide their heads in the 
send when Hitler came to power. Look what hap- 
pened. 


The American Federation of Labor recognizes 
the need for strong defense measures. The A. F. 
of L. also recognizes that price and wage controls 
are necessary to protect consumers against infla- 
tion resulting from such measures. 


Labor’s League for Political Education will do 
its best before Election Day to acquaint A. F. of L. 
members everywhere with the records of their 
Congressmen. 


This country is truly in danger so long as more 
than half of our elected Representatives have proved 
by their votes that they are derelict in the defense 
of their country and totally unmindful of the wel- 
fare of the American consumer. 


A. F. of L. members will have a solemn duty to 
perform as voters on next Election Day. 


We Have the Votes 
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Labor’s Platform— 


(Continued from page 2) 

America does not stand still. No political party 
can survive in America which stands still or faces 
backward. We urge the Republican Party to live 
up to the liberal traditions of Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Senator Norris. We believe the 
Republican Party can make progress only if it be- 
lieves in progress and works for progress. 

Too often in the past ten years the Republican 
members in Congress have allied themselves with 
the Dixiecrats to stifle progressive legislation. Such 
an alliance will prove fatal to our present two- 
party system and fatal to the Republican Party’s 
hopes of victory. The Dixiecrats are a vanishing 
race, decadent, moribund and paralyzed by their 
own prejudice. 

Let the Republican Party look forward, let it 
forge an affirmative, progressive program. That is 
the only way it can once again attract the support 
and allegiance of the great masses of American 
voters. 


The following was the concluding portion of 
the A. F. of L. presentation to the Democrats: 


Four years ago the Democratic National Con- 
vention adopted a clear-cut, progressive platform. 
Today, after two intervening sessions of Congress 
under Democratic control, that platform is still, in 
most respects, a scrap of paper. 

Promise without performance will not indefinitely 
satisfy the American people. They have a right to 
expect the government they elect to make good on 
its pledges. 

The fault is only too obvious. A considerable 
number of members of Congress, who are Demo- 
crats in name only, allied themselves with reaction- 
ary Republicans to stifle progressive legislation. 
That irresponsible coalition has hurt labor, it has 
hurt the nation and it has hurt the prestige of the 
Democratic Party. 

We feel that the time has come for the Demo- 
cratic Party to do something about this impossible 
situation. It is not enough to reiterate promises in 
the party platform this year. The Democratic Party 
must be empowered to fulfill its pledges to the 
people. Otherwise, many of its friends will begin 
to ask whether the Democratic Party really is fight- 
ing for the welfare of the people. 

There are many progressive, statesmanlike mem- 
bers of Congress from the South. We are not sug- 
gesting that punitive action be taken against any 
Democrat from any section of the country who 
occasionally strays from the reservation. We are 
not trying to suppress political independence for 
the sake of blind party loyalty. That would be a 
mistake in the opposite direction. 

But when an officeholder elected as a Democrat 
consistently consorts with the Republicans, votes 
with the Republicans and aids and abets Con- 
gressional action intended to embarrass his own 
party, then he should either get out of the Demo- 
cratic Party or be read out. 


Workers’ Education— 


(Continued from page 20) 

about workers. More and more such organizations 
are following the pioneering efforts of Oregon, 
which this year conducted its sixth annual college 
scholarship contest among high school seniors, 
making five $500 awards on the basis of a com- 
petitive examination. Massachusetts (with 922 
students competing in this its fourth annual con- 
test), Connecticut, California, Idaho are a few of 
the State Federations which have learned with 
Oregon that such propects are a good means of 
overcoming at least part of the ignorance about— 
and resultant suspicion of—organized labor in our 
communities. 

An educational technique which has been used 
successfully in helping to educate the general pub- 
lic about labor—and to an even greater extent in 
giving labor men and women a greater under- 
standing both of their own movements and of 
national and world issues—is the use ‘of movies and 
filmstrips. The number of good labor films is not 
yet large, but it is growing. There is available to 
the educational departments of State Federations, 
as to any other A.F.L. labor organizations, the 
Workers Education Bureau’s library of films and 
filmstrips on labor and related subjects. Its book- 
let, “Films for Labor,” lists such films, with their 
rental prices, and gives hints on showing films and 
securing equipment. (For a copy, write to the 
Workers Education Bureau, A.F.L., 724 Ninth 
Street, N. W., Washington 1, D. C.) 

Film forums, weekend institutes, weekly classes, 
lecture series, the printed word, all our educational 
resources must be brought to bear to increase un- 
derstanding among our members and to teach them 
not what to think but how to think. New mem- 
bers must be told what the labor movement has 
accomplished over the years, what it stands for and 
how it functions. Our present leadership must 
continue to study the techniques needed in their 
relations with management, with government, and 
with their fellow-workers. And we must also pre- 
pare potential leaders to take over the responsibil- 
ities which the older leaders must inevitably re- 
linquish. 

This year, in particular, leaders and rank-and-file 
members must study the vital issues involved in 
our political campaign, issues which concern both 
our domestic situation and our international rela- 
tionships as well. : 

Our workers’ education programs, therefore, must 
have three aims: to make the worker a good trade 
unionist, a good American, and a good world 
citizen. 


The two couples were playing a nice game of 
Canasta when Bill leaned over and patted Sam’s 
very bald head. 

“You know, Sam,” he said with a wink at the 
ladies, “your head is so soft and smooth it feels 
just like my wife’s leg.” 

Sam reached up, patted his own head and replied 
surprisingly, “Damned if it don’t.” 
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Eeonomic Problem— 
Yours and Mine 


By lowa Office—U. S. Savings Bond Division 


ERHAPS in no way is the mutual health of 

our personal and national financial condition 
so clearly revealed as in a discussion of the Defense 
Bond Program. 


World unrest and the continuous threat to the 
peace is a condition that democratic nations deplore. 
But when this condition is forced upon us, the only 
thing we can do is to make the best of an unhappy 
situation. A strong national defense is an expen- 
sive undertaking, but so long as there are aggressive 
enemies to human freedom our national defense 
must be ready and able. 


To get to the heart of our current problem—Con- 
gress has already appropriated some six billions of 
dollars more than will be received in estimated 
revenue during the current fiscal year. Our Treas- 
ury Department will have no choice but to borrow 
the money to meet these appropriations unless taxes 
are substantially increased. The prospect is not for 
any immediate increase in taxes. Certainly not 
in time to meet this threatened deficit of six billion 
dollars this year. 


So in all probability the Treasury will borrow 
the money. It has two sources from which to 
borrow. It may borrow from each and every one 
of us through our purchase of defense bonds, or it 
may borrow directly from the banks. Let us con- 
sider what happens when the Treasury borrows 
from the banks. 


When we force our government to the alternative 
of borrowing from the banks, the result is the crea- 
tion of billions of dollars of additional currency in 
circulation. This new currency has been labelled 
as “Invisible Greenbacks,” or “Pen and Ink Money.” 
For what happens is that without disturbing any 
other deposits, the banks issue deposit credit to the 
government in return for the government’s promise 
to repay the loan with interest. When the govern- 
ment writes drafts against these deposit credits, the 
result is just the same as though we had cranked 
up the presses and printed billions of dollars worth 
of fresh greenbacks. 


It is easy for us to understand that if the amount 
of money in circulation were suddenly doubled, the 
value of the money in our pockets would be cut in 
half. That is merely the operation of the law of 


supply and demand. The simplest explanation of 
our current inflation with its shrinking dollar values 
is just that: the amount of money in circulation has 
been increased, while the amount of goods and 
services offered in the market place has not kept 
pace. We must not further threaten the balance 
of our national economy by government bank bor- 
rowing and its increase in our money supply. 
There is an alternative. 


We first noted that the Treasury may borrow 
from each and every one of us through our pur- 
chase of Defense Bonds. The amount of money 
added to circulation through the defense expendi- 
tures is balanced by the amount we withdraw from 
circulation when we loan our money to our govern- 
ment as we purchase our Defense Bonds. This is 
the non-inflationary way to finance our defense ef- 
fort. 

The American Federation of Labor has contin- 
uously backed this non-inflationary way to finance 
our defense effort through the purchase of United 
States Defense Bonds. You can purchase them 
where you work through the Payroll Savings Plan 
by designating a part of each pay check to be spent 
for your take-home savings—United States Defense 
Bonds. This is what we meant in the beginning 
when we said that our personal and financial wel- 
fare are so closely tied together. Our personal sav- 
ings are our guarantee of personal financial inde- 
dependence, our ticket to future solvency. Partici- 
pation in the Payroll Savings Plan serves the twin 
purpose of making us personally financially healthy 
while we protect the welfare of our national 
economy. 


It is impolite to hold the fork, the knife, or the 
spoon raised in the hand, to make motions with any 
of those things, to carry a piece of bread to the 
mouth with the knife, to make use at the same 
time of the spoon and fork, to wipe them with the 
tongue, or to thrust them into the mouth. Nothing 
is more impolite than to lick the fingers——St. John 
Baptiste de Salle, 1695. 


Animals of all kinds, including even cats, are 


fond of bananas—J. B. Labat, 1722. 


Brief History of the 


Ameriean Labor Movement 


Reprinted from a pamphlet of the same name published by The U. S. Department of Labor 


Union Functions and Activities 


S LABOR unions grow, their activities and 

obligations to their members expand. New 
services are provided. Many unions have estab- 
lished research and education departments to assist 
the international union officers and local union com- 
mitteemen in developing facts and statistics for use 
in collective bargaining. New members have to be 
informed and kept abreast of developments within 
the union and the Nation. For this purpose, news- 
papers were started and educational classes or “in- 
stitutes” were organized. The expanding role of 
the union in the community, State, and Nation 
drew labor representatives into various public 
agencies and groups to give expression to labor’s 
interest in politics, education, welfare, charitable, 
and other civic undertakings. 

Union functions may now be classified broadly 
as follows: administration of internal union mat- 
ters; negotiation and administration of collective 
agreements; educational and beneficial activities; 
and participation in community, State, and National 
affairs. 

Administration of internal affairs involves the 
holding of conventions and meetings of the execu- 
tive board, direction of organizing activities, and 
general supervision over local union practices in ad- 
mitting new members, collecting dues, and hand- 
ling finances. Apprenticeship regulations, intra- 
union grievances or disputes, and strike action also 
fall within the scope of union administration. The 
degree to which “headquarters” exercises control or 
supervision over these matters varies. Some unions 
are highly centralized with many policies deter- 
mined and functions carried out by the parent na- 
tional union. Other unions prefer to leave all ex- 
cept major policy matters to their locals. The 
extent to which collective bargaining is carried on 
at the national or local level often is a factor of 
importance in determining the degree of local union 
autonomy. 

Normally the convention, composed of delegates 
representing the membership, i is the highest policy- 
making body of the union. Of 208 national and 
international unions surveyed in 1949, 57 scheduled 
conventions annually and 72 biennially. Eighteen 
unions met every 3 years, 28 every 4 years, and 13 
at 5-year intervals. A few unions determined their 


convention dates through referendum votes of their 
membership. Less than 10 made no specific pro- 
vision for holding a convention. 


Membership drives are usually planned and 
supervised by the central offices of national unions, 
although they are of necessity carried out at local 
levels. Most unions launched intensive member- 
ship campaigns as wartime pressures subsided. In 
the spring of 1946, both the A. F. of L. and C.L.O. 
renewed their organizing activity in the South, 
recognizing that so long as this great area remained 
relatively unorganized, the strength, if not the exist- 
ence of unions in other regions, was threatened. 
This was particularly true of the textile, apparel, 
and hosiery unions. In the words of Philip Murray, 
C.1.O. president, “the South had to be organized 
in order to maintain a healthy national economy.” 
Various unions reported, however, that employer 
opposition and difficulaties in securing a favorable 
public opinion in the area retarded the recruitment 
of new union members and dampened the initial 
success of the drive in the South. 


Union Educational Programs 


Educational facilities are provided by many 
unions. Certain craft unions, in particular, sup- 
port trade schools to help members develop or im- 
prove their industrial skills. Other educational 
programs conducted as part of regular union meet- 
ings or in special classes of “institutes” have a more 
general purpose. Lectures, discussions, and moving 
pictures are the methods of instruction commonly 
used. Some union educational effort is specifically 
aimed at training officials in handling routine union 
problems. For example, unions frequently provide 
special instruction in accounting methods for local 
treasurers or in techniques of handling shop griev- 
ances for shop stewards. Classes are provided also 
for the study of parliamentary law, public speaking, 
and American Government and democracy. 


Most unions publish newspapers or journals. 
These range in size from small leaflets designed 
solely to keep their members aware of the union’s 
activities to full-size magazines with special de- 
partments and articles to help the members inter- 
pret vital national and international issues. These 
several hundred weekly and monthly publications 
are official organs of local and national unions as 
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well as of the central C.I.O. and A. F. of L. or- 
ganizations. Unions publish also a wide variety of 
pamphlets and special reports in connection with 
their educational, political, and organizational pro- 
grams. 


Other union enterprises include life insurance and 
health benefits and pension programs, recreational 
activities, cooperatives, labor banks, credit unions, 
radio programs, and housing projects. In recent 
years the organized labor movement in the United 
States has manifested an increasing interest in social 
and political problems, both local and national in 
scope, and in international affairs. 


In politics, both the A. F. of L. and C.I.O., as 
well as most of the independent unions, officially 
continue to adhere to Gompers’ slogan of “reward 
labor’s friends and defeat labor’s enemies.” Unions 
have been increasingly active in political campaigns 
in recent years and have frequently been important 
factors in local and national elections. Their sup- 
port is usually determined by the issues and the 
candidates of each particular election rather than 
by adherence to any political party. Labor groups 
also maintain representatives in Washington to in- 
dicate their attitudes on legislative proposals before 
Congress and to press for action which they con- 
sider desirable. Similar “legislative representatives” 
are maintained in most States to follow the progress 
of State legislatures. 


Political Education 


Passage of the Labor Management Relations Act 
of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act) stirred organized labor 
to renewed efforts in the field of political “educa- 
tion” and activity. The American Federation of 
Labor at its annual convention in October 1947 
established ““Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion” to meet the “need for sound political educa- 
tion and effective political action by organized 
labor.” The league was established as an inde- 
pendent organization, financed by contributions of 
A. F. of L. members and their friends. 


On the international front, labor’s wartime inter- 
est in foreign affairs found peacetime outlets. Rep- 
resentatives of American unions assisted the United 
States Military Government to reorganize shattered 
labor groups in the occupied countries. Food, cloth- 
ing, and supplies were furnished to help relieve 
suffering and destitution. Representatives of the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. joined in March 1948 
with labor groups from Marshall Plan countries in 
a significant conference to consider the participa- 
tion of labor in the rehabilitation of Europe. With 
the establishment of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to handle Marshall Plan aid, a number 
of A. F. of L. and C.I.O. representatives were 
appointed to assist in the labor phases of ECA. 
Both the A. F. of L. and C.I.O. have international 
policy committees to guide and coordinate their 
international activities. 

In the autumn of 1945 labor organizations from 
54 countries (including the C.I.O., the British 
Trade Union Congress, and the Soviet Labor 


unions) formed the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. The American Federation of Labor de- 
clined to participate in the formation of the 
W.F.T.U. on the ground that the Soviet unions 
did not constitute a free and democratic trade- 
union movement. Early in 1949, the C.I.O. to- 
gether with the British Trades Union Congress 
and several other national groups withdrew from 
the W.F.T.U. which had become a tool of inter- 
national communism. 


ICFTU Formed 


Late in 1949, representatives of the free trade 
unions joined in forming a new International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. The A. F. of L., 
C.I.O. and the United Mine Workers cooperated in 
the formation of this organization, which represents 
an estimated 51 million workers in about 60 coun- 
tries outside the Communist sphere of influence. 
The ICFTU is committed by its constitution to 
support “the right of all peoples to full national 
freedom and self-government” and to “champion 
the cause of human freedom, oppose and combat 
totalitarianism and aggression in any form.” 


In January 1948, the A. F. of L. the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists joined with labor 
movements from a number of Latin-American 
countries to establish the Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Workers which in January 1951 was ab- 
sorbed by the newly formed Inter-American organ- 
ization of the ICFTU. This regional organization 
claims to represent about 20 million. The A. F. 
of L. has also played a conspicuous role in the 
International Labor Organization (I.L.O.) since 
the United States became a member in 1934. This 
world-wide organization, with a membership from 
62 countries, considers measures and carries on 
programs designed to improve labor standards and 
working conditions on an international scale. An- 
nual conferences of workers, employers, and gov- 
ernment delegates are held and a permanent head- 
quarters is maintained in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Organized Communist activity as it exists today 
in the American labor movement dates from No- 
vember 1920, when the Trade Union Education 
League (later, the Trade Union Unity League) was 
founded. The T.U.E.L. at first rejected the theory 
of dual unionism, and adopted a policy of “boring 
from within” established unions. Its efforts failed. 


With the organization of the T.U.U.L. in 1929, 
the Communists for a time abandoned their pre- 
vious tactics and’ sought to establish industrial 
unions independent of the A. F. of L. This at- 
tempt to split the union movement likewise failed. 


After the C.I1.O. was formed the Communists 
shifted most of their interests to that organization. 
Some of them became organizers and_ national 
union officers. As time passed it became evident 
that they were less interested in legitimate union 
activities than in the advancement of the “party 
line.” Their espousal of Soviet Russia became 

(Continued on page 65) 


LABORS LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 
HOUSE VOTING RECORD—1947-1952 


LABOR: 


I. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT (HR 3020). Final 
passage of an act which destroyed the protec- 
tion of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and the Wag- 
ner Act and subjected unions to court injunc- 
tions and suits for damages, outlawed the sec- 
ondary boycott and union control over hiring. 
Purpose of the Act was to destroy free trade 
unions. Passed, 308-107, April 17, 1947. Nay 
is a right vote. 


. LAF T-HARTLEY: ACT “CHR 2020). _ Vote 
to override President Truman’s veto. Veto 
overridden, 331-83, June 20, 1947. Nay is a 


right vote. 


. WOOD BILL (HR 2032). Vote to substitute 


anti-labor Wood bill, which contained all the 
most obnoxious features of Taft-Hartley, in 


place of AFL-backed Lesinski Bill. Passed, 
217-203, May 3, 1949. Nay is a right vote. 


. WOOD BILL (HR 2032). Vote to recommit 


the anti-labor Wood bill back to Committee. 
No representative who voted against recom- 
mittal can be considered a friend of Labor. 
Recommitted, 212-209, May 4, 1949. Yea is 
a right vote. 


. SMITH INJUNCTION AMDT. (HR 8120). 


Vote on the Smith amendment which re- 
quested the President to invoke immediately 
the Taft-Hartley injunction against the steel 
union. Passed, 228-164, June 26, 1952. Nay 
is a right vote. 


- POR TAL-TO-POR TAL (EIR 2157). Dhis act 


relieved employers from the liabilities and pen- 
alties for violating the Walsh-Healey, Bacon- 
Davis, and Fair Labor Standards Acts. Bill 
went far beyond the original purpose of nullify- 
ing portal-to-portal claims. Passed, 345-56, 
February 28, 1947. Nay is a right vote. 


. MINIMUM WAGE (HR 5856). Vote on the 


Lucas amendment which removed one million 
people previously protected by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Passed, 225-181, August 10, 
1949. Nay is a right vote. 


SOCIAL WELFARE: 


8. 


. SOCIAL SECURITY (HR 6000). 


SOCIAL SECURITY (HJ RES’ 206): Vote 
on overriding President Truman’s veto of the 
Gearhart resolution which took 750,000 people 
out from under Social Security coverage. Veto 
overridden, 275-52, February 27, 1948. Nay i 
a right vote. . 
Vote on 
the Byrnes motion to shut off debate and pre- 
vent a vote to recommit the bill in order to 
remove the Knowland amendment. The 
Knowland amendment destroyed federal regu- 


. 5,000 HOUSING UNITS (HR 3880). 


. 5000 HOUSING UNITS (HR 7072). 


lation of unemployment compensation laws 
and permitted states to force the unemployed 
to break strikes or go without compensation. 
Passed, 188-186, August 16, 1950. Nay is a 
right vote. 


. SOCIAL SECURITY (HR 7800). "Votevonta 


bill which increased Old Age Benefits $5 per 
month and protected the insurance rights of 
those permanently disabled. This bill was 
killed by the American Medical Association 
lobbyists. Defeated, 150-140, May 19, 1952. 
Yea is a right vote. (Bill later passed by band- 
wagon vote, 361-22.) | 


. PUBLIC HOUSING (HR 4009). Vote on the 


Rees Amendment would eliminate section 11 of 
the 1949 Housing Act, thus preventing Fed- 
eral financing of low-rent public housing de- 
velopments. Defeated, 204-209, June 29, 1949. 
Nay is a right vote. 


. MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING (HR 7402). 


Vote on the Wolcott amendment which elim- 
inated the section providing loans to build co- 
operative housing for middle income families. 
Passed, 218-155, March 22, 1950. Nay is a 
right vote. i 

Vote 
on the Gosset amendment which cut the ap- 
propriation, thus providing only 5,000 public 
housing units instead of 135,000 authorized by 
1949 Housing Act. The House later reversed 
itself and approved 50,000 units. Passed, 181- 
113, May 4, 1951. Nay is a right vote. 

Vote 
on the Fisher amendment which cut the ap- 
propriation, thus providing only 5,000 public 
housing units instead of 135,000 authorized by 
1949 Housing Act. The House later reversed 
itself and approved 35,000 units. Passed, 192- 
168, March 21, 1952. Nay is a right vote. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMIC POLICY: 


15. 


16. 


17. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX (HR 4790). Vote 
on the Rayburn amendment which would have 
re-enacted the excess profits tax and raised in- 
come tax exemptions. Bill would have pro- 
vided greater tax relief for low income groups. 
Defeated, 159-258, February 2, 1948. Yea is 
a right vote. 

EXCESS PROFITS TAX (HR 8920). Vote 
on the Sabath motion to shut off debate and 
prevent a motion that an excess profits tax 
amendment be enacted by this session of Con- 
gress. Defeated, 106-226, September 14, 1950. 
Nay is a right vote. 

INCOME TAX (HR 4473). Vote on the 
Reed motion to recommit the tax bill which 
had a flat percentage increase on every tax- 
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payer. Those voting for recommittal wanted 
to shift load of paying for defense to working- 
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23. WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD (HR 
8120). Vote on the Lucas amendment which 


men. Defeated, 171-220, June 22, 1951. Nay would set up a “one-sided” tri-partite board, 
is.a right vote. lacking dispute settling power. Passed, 256- 
18. RENT CONTROL (HR 1731). Vote on a 138, June 26, 1952. Nay is a right vote. 
motion to kill rent control in three months 
rather than have extension for a full year. This FOREIGN ANTI-COMMUNIST 
was a key vote. After its defeat, the bill passed AID: 
by bandwagon vote. Defeated, 154-260, March i 
15, 1949. Nay is a right vote. 24. KOREAN AID (HR 5330). Vote on the 
19. RENT CONTROL (HR 8120). Vote on Korean Aid Act which provided $60 million in 
Wheeler amendment which ended all rent con- economic assistance. Failure to provide funds 
trol on September 30, 1952, except in critical was the worst blow to U. S. prestige in Orient. 
defense areas or where local authorities request Later, funds were restored. Defeated, 191-192, 
its continuance. Passed, 226-169, June 26, 1952. January 19, 1950. Yea is a right vote. 
Nay is a right vote. 25. POINT FOUR (HR 7797). Vote on the 
20. COMMODITY MARKET SPECULATION Smith motion to recommit the bill with in- 
(HR 9176). Vote on the Cooley amendment structions to eliminate Title III, the Point IV 
which eliminated the power to regulate gam- program. Point IV is necessary to develop 
bling on the commodity markets. Markets con- backward areas and prevent Communist en- 
trol is essential to prevent speculative boosting croachment. Defeated, 150-220, March 31, 1950. 
of food prices. Passed, 198-194, August 10, Nay is a right vote. 
1950. Nay is a right vote. 26. POINT FOUR FUNDS (HR 7005). Vote 
21. MEAT PRICES (HR 3871). Vote on the on the Vorys amendment which would reduce 
Hope amendment which eliminated the power Asiatic economic aid funds by ro per cent and 
to regulate the supply of meat. Livestock reduce Point Four funds by 50 per cent. Passed, 
slaughtering quotas are essential to prevent May 23, 1952. Nay is a right vote. 
meat from going to black markets. Without 27. MUTUAL -SEGURITY “ACT, (HR » 7005). 
these quotas, price control of meat is almost Final vote on the conference report which au- 
impossible. Passed, 249-167, July 20, 1951. thorized $6,447,730,750.00 for military, eco- 
Nay is a right vote. nomic and technical aid abroad to fight Com- 
22. END PRICE CONTROLS (HR 8120). Vote munist aggression. Passed, 230-115, June 5, 
on the Talle amendment which would end all 1952. Yea is a right vote. 
controls except on a handful of scarce materials For Additional Copies, Write to: 
now being allocated or rationed for civilian use. Labor’s League for Political Education 
Passed, 210-182, June 26, 1952. Nay is a right 1525 H Street, N.W., 
vote. Washington 5, D. C. 
Guide: R Voted Right, or Paired Right; W Voted Wrong, or Paired Wrong; — No Vote Recorded; Blank, 
Not in Office. 
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VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


H. L. BENSHOOF 


UMEROUS requests are being received for 

more information concerning lowa’s program 
to restore disabled adults to satisfactory remuner- 
ative employment. Such requests are quite under- 
standable in view of the appalling incidence of dis- 
ablement resulting from accidents, diseases, birth 
injuries, and other causes. 


In addition to the fifteen or twenty thousand per- 
manently disabled persons in Iowa who are eligible 
and in need of vocational rehabilitation services in 
order to become self-supporting, there is an esti- 
mated increment of over four thousand. other 
Iowans who become permanently disabled each year. 
It is natural that there is a growing concern as to 
whether the economic problems of these disabled 
persons and their families are to be met by relief 
or by rehabilitation. 


It is being demonstrated in Iowa that many of 
the most severely disabled can be trained and other- 
wise prepared and placed in remunerative employ- 
ment and thereby enabled to contribute substan- 
tially to their self-support. A great majority are 
able to become fully self-supporting if extended the 
opportunities of vocational rehabilitation. The 
social and economic advantages of rehabilitation 
over relief for disabled persons who can be rendered 
employable are becoming more and more apparent 
to our Iowa communities. While our present re- 
habilitation program in Iowa is geared to meet the 
needs of only a small fraction of the disabled per- 
sons who could benefit from the service, the Divi- 
sion feels that every disabled person has a right to 
know of the opportunities for vocational rehabilita- 
tion that are available in Iowa to the extent that 
funds and facilities permit. For this reason the 
following statement describing the services of the 
Rehabilitation Division is released and it is sug- 
gested that this statement be reprinted in local bul- 
letins and newspapers. 

The Rehabilitation Division is administered by 
the State Board for Vocational Education and pro- 
vides occupational services to enable physically and 
mentally handicapped persons over sixteen years of 
age to become satisfactorily employed. Services in- 


clude occupational counseling, vocational training 
and job placement. These services are not limited 
to indigents and are provided without cost to the 
disabled individual. If an individual’s occupational 
re-adjustment requires the purchase of artificial ap- 
pliances, medical, surgical or psychiatric treatment, 
maintenance, transportation, or occupational tools 
and equipment such services may be purchased 
from qualified persons by the Division provided the 
individual’s own financial resources are not ade- 
quate. Only those services are provided which are 
necessary to render the disabled person self-support- 
ing. Financial loans are not authorized. The ob- 
jective of all services is to effect suitable placement 
or to retain the individual in remunerative employ- 
ment commensurate with his abilities and limita- 
tions. 


Civilian men and women with handicapping dis- 
abilities as well as disabled veterans not served by 
the Veterans Administration are eligible. In mak- 
ing referrals, include the correct name and address 
of the disabled person, information as to age, dis- 
ability, interests, aptitudes and social background if 
possible. Medical information provided is reviewed 
by a qualified physician serving as Medical Con- 
sultant and is retained on a confidential basis for 
rehabilitation purposes. Referrals may be made di- 
rectly to the State Office of the Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion, 415 Bankers Trust Building, Des Moines, 
Iowa, although district officers are maintained in 
Sioux City, rrr Central High School Building; 
Fort Dodge, Fort Dodge High School and Junior 
College Building; Waterloo, 207 D. A. V. Building; 
and Cedar Rapids, 401 Mullin Building. 


A citizen of the big city was walking along a 
dark street one night when a thug stepped from 
behind a tree and stuck a gun in his ribs. “Hand 
over your money!” he barked, “Or I'll blow your 
brains out!” 


The citizen promptly replied, “Blow away, 
brother. I can live in this town without brains, but 
I gotta have money!” 
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ORGANIZED 
LABOR 


JOHN MITCHELL 


“Labor unions are for the workman, but against no one. They are not 
hostile to employers, not inimical to the interests of the general public. They 
are for a class, because that class exists and has class interests, but the unions 
did not create and do not perpetuate the class or its interests and do not seek 
to evoke a class conflict. 


“There is no necessary hostility between labor and capital. Neither can 
do without the other; each has evolved from the other. Capital is labor saved 
and materialized; the power to labor is in itself a form of capital. There is 
not even a necesssary, fundamental antagonism between the laborer and the 
capitalist. Both are men, with the virtues and vices of men, and each wishes 
at times more than his fair share. Yet, broadly considered, the interest of the 
one is the interest of the other, and the prosperity of the one is the prosperity 
of the other. Where wages are high, capital and the conduct of business are 
not without their reward; where the industry of the country is carried on by 
broad-minded, far-seeing, adventurous leaders, the remuneration of labor in- 
creases, even to the common laborer on the streets. 


“The trade unions stand for the principle of united action and for the policy 
of a living wage earned under fair living conditions. In union there is strength, 
justice, and moderation; in disunion, nothing but an alternating humility and 
insolence, a state of industrial despotism tempered by futile and passing revolu- 
tions. Unions stand for the right of association, self-government, and free 
speech, for the dignity and self-respect of the workman, for the mutual esteem 
of capitalist and wage earner, and for a wide, far-seeing, open-minded, demo- 
cratic conduct of industry. The living wage means the American standard 
of living. The world does not owe a man a living, but the man owes it to 
himself, and the industry that voluntarily employs and voluntarily retains him 
owes him the right to earn it under fair and living conditions.” 


—JOHN MITCHELL 


From the preface of his book, “Organ- 
ized Labor’ published in 1903. 
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WHY THE AFL CONVENTION 


ENDORSED STEVENSO 


HE record shows that the election of Adlai 

Stevenson is in the best interest of the working 
people. That was the decision made by the AFL 
delegates at the recent New York AFL Convention. 
What does an AFL endorsement mean? Why was 
it made? 


First of all, the convention resolution made it 
clear that “each and every one of the (AFL) mem- 
bers are free to make their own individual political 
decisions without any compulsion on our part.” In 
short the AFL leaders are not trying to dictate how 
anyone should vote. 


But, as the resolution further stated: “We must 
face the facts. We have an obligation to inform our 
members of the facts. Not only immediate con- 
siderations, but the entire future course of our 
country, requires us to express our carefully con- 
sidered choice as between the two Presidential can- 


didates.” 


Unions were formed to protect the wages, con- 
ditions and welfare of working people. From its 
origin, the AFL has recognized that direct action 
with employers was not enough. Legislation was 
necessary to prevent judges and bureaucrats from 
crippling the collective bargaining process. In addi- 
tion, legislation was necessary to get good public 
schools, factory inspection laws and other public 
benefits. In the original AFL platform adopted in 
1881, there were 13 points. The first 12 were for 
specific pieces of badly needed legislation. The 
thirteenth was for non-partisan political action to 
enact the first twelve. 


From the beginning, the AFL has considered it 
a trade union obligation to let its members know 
how the candidates stand on the issues so that 
better men will be elected to office. The only tradi- 
tion changed this year was that the AFL conven- 
tion was held between the party nominating con- 
ventions and the November election for the first 
time since 1884. So for the first time in this cen- 
tury, an AFL convention was able to act on the 
Presidential nomination. 


Endorsement means just this. LLPE is now 
free to furnish the record to the AFL members on 
Eisenhower and Stevenson. LLPE is now free to 
help get out the vote for Stevenson on election day. 
LLPE is now free to raise voluntary contributions 


for the Stevenson campaign. In short, we can get 
out and work actively. 


Endorsement of Stevenson was based on_ his 
record, not his party label. Here are the NON- 
PARTISAN reasons the AFL endorsed Stevenson: 


The AFL Executive Council refrained from 
making any premature recommendations immedi- 
ately following the party nominations. In good 
faith they refused to make any recommendation in 
spite of strong pressure, because they wanted to 
afford both candidates an opportunity to appear be- 
fore the AFL convention to give their views on the 
issues affecting our people. 


Prior to the convention, the AFL leaders care- 
fully scrutinized the two party platforms. The 
AFL Executive officers had gone before the plat- 
form committees of both party conventions and 
asked for legislative reform in eleven major fields. 
In every instance the Republican platform either 
opposed the AFL position or offered only vague 
platitudes. In every instance the Democratic Plat- 
form favored the AFL proposals. This was espe- 
cially true with regard to Taft-Hartley. The 
Republicans said, “we favor retention of the Taft- 
Hartley Act” and then lauded the act in detail. The 
Democrats said, “we strongly advocate the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The Taft-Hartley Act has 
been proved to be inadequate, unworkable, and 
unfair. It interferes in an arbitrary manner with 
collective bargaining, tipping the scales in favor of 
management against labor.” 


But, since the Republican platform had been 
written by the defeated Taft forces, there was hope 
that Eisenhower might have different views. AFL 
leaders consulted with both candidates prior to the 
convention. In answer to their queries, the AFL 
position was made clear to both. It was felt that 
both candidates would make clear-cut and detailed 
recommendations with respect to what they pro- 
posed to do on the controversial Taft-Hartley Act. 


We were rather disappointed when General 
Eisenhower addressed the delegates, for he clearly 
stated that he was in favor of continuation of the 
act. His promise of amendments is the same an- 
swer we have received from his party Old-Guard 
leaders since 1947. Up to this hour, we have re- 

(Continued on page 101) 
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The Truth About the Steel Case 


By HARRY C. BATES, W. C. BIRTHRIGHT, ELMER E. WALKER and LEE W. MINTON 


N DECEMBER 22, 1951, the Wage Stabiliza- 

tion Board received its eighteenth dispute case 
under the terms of Executive Order 10233 of the 
President of the United States. That case involved 
various companies in the steel industry and the 
United Steelworkers of America, C.I.O. 

On March 20, 1952, the Board submitted to the 
President, for transmittal to the parties, its report 
and recommendations as to fair and equitable terms 
of settlement. 

During the span of three months this dispute was 
moved through the established procedures of the 
Board for the handling of all dispute cases. 

But with the release of the Board’s recommenda- 
tions to the public, there arose a veritable tornado 
of confusion, misstatements of facts and unsup- 
ported opinions. Most assuredly this tornado has 
left behind it grave doubts as to just what the Wage 
Stabilization Board did recommend for settlement 
of the steel dispute. As a consequence, we of A. F. of 
L. members of the Wage Stabilization Board are 
taking this opportunity to tell the members of all 
the A. F. of L. afhliates the truth about the steel case. 


Background 


Any objective consideration of this dispute must 
begin with the background of collective bargaining 
between the parties. The pertinent facts are as 
follows: 


(1) This dispute arose when the contracts be- 
tween the parties expired on December 31, 1951. 


(2) The expiring contracts had been originally 
negotiated in 1947 and had remained unaltered 
save for two changes in wages—one in 1948 and 
one in 1950. 

(3) This was the first time since 1947 that all 
provisions of the collective bargaining agreements 
were open for full review and revision. 


(4) There had been no changes in the non-wage 


or fringe items of the agreements since 1947. 


(5) Since January, 1950—a base date for wage 
stabilization wage policies—there had been but one 
wage increase, that of December, 1950, when a 
general across-the-board increase of 124% cents 
per hour was obtained plus 34% cents per hour for 
job increment adjustments. 


On the basis of this background information, the 
conclusion is self-evident that the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board was not confronted with a case which 
required the making of new policy. 


The real problem presented by the steel case 
was to determine whether or not—within existing 
policies of the Board—the Steelworkers could catch 
up to the collective bargaining advances made by 
other organized wage-earners throughout America. 


As a matter of fact, the entire presentation of the 
Steelworkers was limited to arguments intended to 
demonstrate that their demands were approved en- 
tirely within the limits of existing Board policies. 


The keystone of the union’s case was that in- 
creases 1n wages and improvements in working 
conditions were necessary for steelworkers to catch 
up to wage-earners in other industries. 


Wage Recommendations 


In the face of the facts, a majority of the Wage 
Stabilization Board—with industry dissenting— 
recommended the following wage increases: 


(1) A general wage increase of 1244 cents per 
hour effective as of the expiration of the contract. 


(2) An additional wage adjustment of 2% 
cents on July 1, 1952. 

(3) An additional wage adjustment of 2% cents 
on January I, 1953. 

(4) No other wage adjustments would be made 
during the 18-month period. 


These recommended wage increases indicated 
clearly that if the parties agreed to a one-year con- 
tract, then the average hourly increase for the year 
would amount to 13% cents. 


This average of 13% cents an hour for one year 
was derived from the fact that for the first six 
months of 1952 the wage increase would be 1244 
cents and for the second six months it would be 15 
cents—12¥%4 cents plus 24% cents. An average of 
124 cents for the first six months and 15 cents for 
the second six months yields an average increase 
of 13% cents for the year. 


If the parties decided to adopt an eighteen-month 
contract, then for the life of such contract the aver- 
age increase would amount to 15 cents an hour— 
computed by averaging 124% cents for the first six 
months, 15 cents for the second six months and 
17¥ cents for the third six-month period. . 


This step increase is far less than the amount 
inaccurately reported in the press and over the air. 
There is a substantial difference between a single 
17¥%4-cent general increase for a one-year contract 

(Continued on page 83) 
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The War 


on 


HEART DISEASE 


Continues 


HE unrelenting, continuous campaign of the 

American Heart Association against heart and 
circulatory diseases is of such scope and importance 
as to require the support of the entire nation. Con- 
sequently it is most encouraging to see that organ- 
ized labor, representing as it does such a large seg- 
ment of the population, is meeting the challenge. 


Today, a very large majority of the nation’s trade 
unions are doing their share in the fight against 
heart disease. With the election of labor repre- 
sentatives to the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Heart Association and its affiliates, natioually 
and locally; and with the unflagging support of 
the nation’s unions, labor has identified itself fully 
with this all-important campaign to preserve and 
extend human life. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the indis- 
pensability of such mass support to the program of 
the American Heart Association. For despite very 
significant advances in heart research, public educa- 
tion and community services, heart disease is still 
a most formidable opponent, making increasing 
inroads in the nation’s health. Figures for the 
year 1950, the latest available, show that deaths 
from heart disease have reached a peak of 745,000. 
In addition, there are approximately 10,000,000 
Americans afflicted with heart and circulatory dis- 
orders. As the infectious diseases decline in im- 
portance, heart disease becomes more and more of 
a problem in an aging population. 


Nevertheless, there are some very encouraging 
developments. Real progress 1s being made in the 
fight to bring heart disease under control. New 
techniques and new discoveries are being produced 
with increasing rapidity. In order to step up the 


rate of inquiry and discovery, the American Heart 
Association 1s instituting a new program of life- 
time support for outstanding researchers. In this 
way, they will be able to concentrate all their en- 
ergies for years to come on the various aspects of 
the problem, and increase the speed with which 
new discoveries are uncovered and new informa- 
tion made available. 


At the same time the American Heart Association 
is constantly expanding its specialized community 
services, in cooperation with hospitals, cardiac 
clinics and social agencies. Through its affiliates 
the Association sponsors and participates in such 
services as work classification clinics, rehabilitation- 
vocational guidance, therapy, sheltered work shops, 
case finding studies through mass chest x-ray ex- 
aminations, kitchen efficiency studies for cardiac 
housewives, and rheumatic fever programs to aid 
heart disease sufferers. Wage earners in particular 
benefit from the work-classification programs which 
help determine the employment potential of cardiac 
patients. These programs have already shown the 
soundness of employing such disabled workers. 


A steady stream of educational programs, book- 
lets, films, slides, lectures, exhibits, and other ma- 
terials are made available in order to help dis- 
seminate important information to the public, on 
how to deal with the problem of heart and circula- 
tory diseases. 


These new developments, these expanded activi- 
ties, can only be maintained with continuous and 
unflagging public support. Organized labor has 
already demonstrated its ability to do its share. 
We are confident it will keep up the good work 
on behalf of its members and the nation. 
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This Ils What 


the Building Trades 
Are Up Against 


By RICHARD GRAY 
President, Building and Construction Trades Dept. 


i IS impossible to achieve equitable and stable 
labor-management relations in the building and 
construction industry under the existing provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

We shall do our best to dispel completely any ill 
feeling which may exist within us toward Taft- 
Hartley advocates so that we may present an objec- 
tive and clear-cut example of just why the act as 
presently written cannot possibly work in the build- 
ing and construction industry. We shall present 
an actual case history. 

This particular case is known as the Ozark Dam 
Constructors case, the Brown and Root case or the 
Bull Shoals Dam case. Call it what you will, it is 
very involved. It actually consists of three separate 
and distinct cases before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and one Federal District Court of 
Appeals case, and prospects are that still further 
proceedings will be instituted in Federal Court 
before the final chapter is written. 

The stated purpose of the Taft-Hartley Act is to 
promote stable labor-management relations with 
certain protective safeguards. In one section the 
act guarantees a union’s right to strike, but in other 
sections this right is conditioned upon certain cir- 
cumstances being first accomplished. The same is 
true of the use of the union security contract. 

The underlying and paramount prerequisite to 
keep in mind is that to enjoy the so-called benefits 
contained in the Taft-Hartley Act a union must 
first obtain “certification” from the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

To get “certification” from the Board the union 
must petition for a representation election which is 
conducted by secret ballot. 

Without certification the N.L.R.B. will not and 
probably cannot legally give recognition to a union 
as the bargaining representative of a contractor’s 
employes. 


Obtaining certification on an ordinary, average 
building or construction project is next to impossible 
because of many factors. First, the job is usually 
of such short duration that time does not permit 
of an election. Second, on the average job the work 
is intermittent and lacks sufficient stability of em- 
ployment to permit the N.L.R.B. to conduct elec- 
tions among any of the individual nineteen trades. 
The N.L.R.B. concedes that after five years of 
Taft-Hartley administration it has not yet developed 
a successful election procedure for the building and 
construction industry. 

The Board has taken a position against elections 
prior to employment. As a matter of fact, it in- 
sists on holding elections when the maximum rep- 
resentation force of employes is present on the job 
—whenever that may be. 

Consider for a moment what this means to the 
employers in our industry. This means that a con- 
tractor would not know his labor costs until the 
peak of employment is reached on a job. What 
possible method could a contractor use in figuring 
his labor costs in making up his bid estimate, which 
must be submitted well in advance of actual con- 
struction? 

We shall not belabor the necessity of being per- 
mitted to execute contracts in advance of employ- 
ment as has been the practice and custom in our 
industry for well over fifty years. On this point 
there is no disagreement between employer and 
union. 

Let us now go to the next step and see what 
happens on a job of extraordinary long duration 


‘and of such nature that it is possible for our un- 


ions to obtain an election and certification and thus 
enjoy the blessings of the N.L.R.B. as bargaining 
representative. 

Bear in mind that the project involved in this 
case is one that takes four years to complete. The 
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average length of time to complete an ordinary 
project varies greatly, depending upon whether or 
not it is a commercial building, an industrial build- 
ing or an individual home. Size of project, weather 


and many other e'ements must also be considered. 


Three to six months we believe to be a conservative 
estimate of the average length of a construction job. 

What happened on this four-year job can and is 
happening on smaller jobs. 


Here we shall confine our comments to the govy- 
ernment’s Bull Shoals Dam project. 


The Army Engineers in May, 1947, awarded a 
contract to Ozark Dam Constructors. The Ozark 
Dam Constructors is a joint venture name and 
consists of the following contractors: Brown and 
Root, Inc., Wunderlich Contracting Company, 
Peter Kiewit Sons Company, Winston Brothers 
Company, David G. Gordon, Condon-Cunningham 
Company, Morrison-Knudson Company, Inc., J. C. 
McGuire and Company, and Charles H. Tompkins 
Company. 

The sponsoring or principal contractor is Brown 
and Root of Houston, Texas. It is Brown and Root 
that is responsible, as far as we can ascertain, for 
the labor policy employed throughout the entire 
job. Therefore, we shall hereafter refer to the joint 
venture contractors merely as Brown and Root. 


The unions involved were the Fort Smith, Little 
Rock and Springfield, Arkansas, Joint Council 
which acted as representative for the nineteen build- 
ing trades unions. We shall hereafter refer to the 
Joint Council and its various afhliated local unions 
merely as the Council. 


Here is the record in summary form as we find 
the facts to be after more than four years of 
N.L.R.B. proceedings and court actions, all of 
which decisions were overwhelmingly in favor of 
the unions. 


Due to the intentional delaying tactics employed 
by Brown and Root, the Council, although certi- 
fied as the bargaining representative pursuant to 
a duly conducted secret-ballot election by the 
N.L.R.B., never did enjoy the good faith collective 
bargaining of Brown and Root. No contract was 
agreed to by Brown and Root during the entire 
life of this project. 


Here are the facts: 


(1) May, 1947—Contract awarded for about four 
years duration at a cost of about $37,000,000. 

(2) June, 1947—Work started. 

(3) March 4, 1948—Council filed petition with 
N.L.R.B. for representation election. This was 
necessary because Brown and Root for well over 
nine months refused to execute a contract with or 
to recognize the Council as bargaining represent- 
ative. 

(4) April 9, 1948—N.L.R.B. hearing held at 
Little Rock on Council’s petition for a representa- 
tion election. 

(5) June 11, 1948—N.L.R.B. directed a repre- 
sentation election to be held. 


(6) July 28, 1948—N.L.R.B. conducted election 
by secret ballot. 

(7) August 19, 1948—N.L.R.B. certified Council 
as bargaining representative after employes voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of Council. 

(8) August 25, 1948—Brown and Root and the 
Council entered into negotiations for purposes of 
arriving at a contract under stipulation by Brown 
and Root that it reserved the right to contest valid- 
ity of N.L.R.B.’s certification of Council as_bar- 
gaining representative. 

(9) October 1, 1948—Council filed with N.L. 
R.B. an unfair labor charge against Brown and 
Root for refusing to bargain in good fa:th with 
a certified union. 

(10) December 3, 1948—Employes went on 
ite as a result of Brown and Root’s delaying 
tactics and refusal to bargain in good faith. 

(11) January 3, 1949—Council filed an amended 
complaint against Brown and Root. 

(12) January 11, 1949—N.L.R.B. General Coun- 
sel fae formal complaint against Brown and Root. 
The charges were bargaining in bad faith and un- 
fair labor practices. 

(13) January 21, 1949—Brown and Root filed an 
answer to N.L.R.B. General Counsel’s complaint. 

(14) January 27-31, 1949—N.L.R.B. Trial Ex- 
aminer held a hearing on unfair labor charges 
against Brown and Root at Little Rock. 

(15) July 12, 1949—N.L.R.B. Trial Examiner is- 
sued his intermediate report finding that Brown 
and Root was not bargaining in good faith with 
Council and was guilty of unfair labor practices. 

(16) October 13, 1949—N.L.R.B. issued order 
upholding Trial Examiner’s findings of unfair labor 
practices and refusal to bargain in good faith 
against Brown and Root. 

(17) December 2, 1949—Many striking employes 
who went on strike December 3, 1948, uncondi- 
tionally offered Brown and Root to return to work 
but were refused employment. 

(18) January 24, 1950-—Council filed another 
charge with N.L.R.B. charging Brown and Root 
with refusal to bargain in good faith and with 
continuing to use unfair labor practices. 

(19) March 1, 1951—Council filed amended 
charge of failure to bargain in good faith and use 
of unfair labor practices by Brown ad Root. 

(20) March 13, 1951—N.L.R.B. General Counsel 
issued formal complaint against Brown and Root 
charging unfair labor practices. 

(21) April 3-14, 1951—N.L.R.B. Trial Exam- 
iner held hearing on unfair labor practice charges 
against Brown and Root at Mountain Home, Ar- 
kansas. 

(22) July 5, 1951—The U. S. Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, St. Louis, granted to the National 
Labor Relations Board, pursuant to its petition, an 
enforcement decree of the N.L.R.B.’s order against 
Brown and Root which was dated October 13, 1949. 


(Continued on page 91) 
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This Board Did Its Job Well 


But Congress Belted It Out Just the Same 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


N JULY 29 Wage Stabilization Board II be- 

came a casualty in the battle against inflation. 
In view of the hysteria and sensationalism which 
characterized the end of the second Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, it may be worthwhile to take a look at 
its record. Its tour of duty began on May 8, 1951, 
as a replacement for Wage Stabilization Board I, 
which had operated only several weeks. Now, 
some fifteen months later, it has been replaced by 
Wage Stabilization Board III. 


Before evaluating the record of this Board it is 
well to keep in mind just what it was supposed to 
do. The first and foremost obligation of the Board 
was to formulate and administer an effective wage 
stabilization program. Its second obligation was 
to assist in the settlement of a labor dispute “not 
resolved by collective bargaining or by the prior 
full use of conciliation and meditation facilities and 
which threatens an interruption of work affecting 
the national defense.” 


In meeting these two requirements, the Board 
was given a guide to follow in these words of the 
President: 

“To the maximum extent consistent with the 
maintenace of effective economic stabilization, the 
provisions of this Part [of Executive Order 10233] 
shall be administered in such a way as to preserve 
collective bargaining between labor and manage- 
ment.” 


Let us consider in turn how well the second 
Wage Stabilization Board operated under its grant 
of jurisdiction. 

When the eighteenman Wage Stabilization 
Board met for the first time on May 8, 1951, it faced 
not only the problems of establishing an effective 
and practical wage stabilization program, but it 
also had to take a backward look at the abortive at- 
tempts of the first Wage Stabilization Board. As 
a consequence, the first few months were spent in 
reviewing the existing regulations and revising them 
where necessary. 


The major task of review and revision centered 
in the regulations which related wages to the cost 
of living. The first Board had been wrecked when 
it attempted to formulate just such a policy. In 
General Wage Regulation 6 that Board had estab- 
lished the so-called “1o per cent formula,” which 
permitted wages to rise 10 per cent above those paid 


on January 15, 1950. However, all wage increases 
and all improvements in fringe benefits of any kind 
made after the base date were to be offset against 
the permissible ro per cent. 

It was this deduction of the costs of fringe bene- 
fit improvements which aroused the opposition 
from the labor members of the first Board and 
contributed to their eventual walkout. The labor 
members refused to accept a cost-of-living wage 
policy in which the cost of additional holidays, 
longer vacations and other fringe benefits was con- 
sidered the same as an increase 1n money wages 
granted to meet the rise in the cost of living. An 
added week of vacation did not enable the house- 
wife to meet the increased cost of food, clothing and 
shelter, even though it did add to the employer’s 
cost of doing business. 

The second Board overcame this difficulty by 
separating cost-of-living wage increases from fringe 
benefit improvements. Today Regulations 6 and 8 
pertain to cost-of-living increases and Regulation 13 
controls fringe benefit adjustments without off 
setting their cost against the cost of living. 

Once the tedious process of backward-looking 
came to an end, the second Wage Stabilization 
Board attacked in earnest the job of rounding out 
a complete wage stabilization program. In the 
course of time that program was practically com- 
pleted, thanks to the steady and untiring efforts of 
a Board whose members respected one another and 
their individual rights and duties. 

Specifically there were wage regulations covering 
three of the four essential pillars of any wage sta- 
bilization program—cost of living in relation to 
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wages; elimination of wage inequities between 
plants and within a single plant; and provisions 
for rare and unusual manpower situations. 


In addition, there were policies pertaining to 
such specialized wage problems as building and 
construction wages, agricultural wages, adjustments 
for individual employes, piece-work and incentive 
wages, bonuses and the commission method of 
wage payments. Furthermore, stabilization policies 
were developed for health and welfare plans and 
pension plans. 

When the Board came to an end there were on 
the record some twenty-one general wage regula- 
tions. Under consideration were but two major 
policies—one pertaining to substandard wages and 
the other to productivity. 

But the second Wage Stabilization Board did 
more than construct a wage stabilization program. 
It also applied that program to an estimated total 
of some 60,000 voluntary wage petitions and some 
two dozen dispute cases. Since the Board was in 
existence but fifteen months, on the average some 
4,000 cases were processed per month. Further- 
more, there is proof positive that under this pro- 
gram a brake was applied to wage increases. The 
average monthly increase in adjusted hourly earn- 
ings was kept down to 4/r1o of one per cent per 
month over a period extending from January, 1951, 
when stabilization began, to May, 1952, the latest 
date for which data are available. Short of an 
absolute freeze on wages, this is a record of effective 
wage stabilization. 

It is significant also that over go per cent of the 
60,000 wage petitions were unanimous actions. Yet 
the Board modified or denied roughly 20 per cent 
of all the petitions. In only one case was there a 
protest strike. 


The record is clear that the Board discharged its 
obligation to provide a wage stabilization program. 
The twenty-one wage regulations provide the foun- 
dation upon which Wage Stabilization Board III] 
will proceed to administer wage controls for the 
forthcoming months. 

Now let us turn to the disputes function assigned 
to the second Wage Stabilization Board by the ex- 
ecutive order of the President. First of all, it is 
necessary to note just what was the disputes au- 
thority of the second Wage Stabilization Board. 

The jurisdiction over labor-management disputes 
granted to that Board by Executive Order 10233 of 
President Truman was a far cry from the disputes 
powers exercised by the War Labor Board during 
World War II. The W.L.B. could reach out and 
take jurisdiction over any dispute on its own mo- 
tion, but the Wage Stabilization Board could not. 
Instead, the W.S.B. was limited to processing dis- 
putes sent or “certified” to it by the President and 
disputes voluntarily and jointly submitted by par- 
ties engaged in important defense production ac- 
tivity. While the Board was obliged to process 
certified cases, it could use its discretion in accept- 
ing voluntarily submitted disputes. 

The War Labor Board decided disputes. It 


made final and binding decisions in dispute cases 
which were supported by the no-strike, no-lockout 
pledge of labor and management. The Wage Sta- 
bilization Board had no such authority and no such 
support. Instead, the authority of the W.S.B. was 
limited to making recommendations which the 
parties were free to accept, reject or change. Only 
in those voluntary cases where the parties agreed 
to bind themselves by an action of the Board was 
the Board permitted to take a final and binding 
action. 


There was one point of similarity in the disputes 
authority of the War Labor Board and that of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. Both Boards were ex- 
pected to take action on all the issues which were 
contained in any dispute within their jurisdiction- 
There was no artificial distinction between “eco- 
nomic” and “non-economic” issues. 


Not only did this Wage Stabilization Board have 
limited disputes authority, but it used its authority 
in a limited manner. All told, the Board exer- 
cised its jurisdiction over some twenty-seven dis- 
pute cases. Of the twenty-seven, some twelve were 
disputes certified to the Board by the President, and 
some fifteen were voluntarily submitted dispute 
cases which the Board accepted. 


Of ‘necessity, these disputes were in areas of pro- 
duction which were closely tied to the defense effort. 
Specifically, there were disputes in aircraft, atomic 
energy, brass rolling and fabrication, shipbuilding, 
mining, milling and smeltering of copper, lead and 
zinc, oil refining, aluminum, metal fabrication and 
steel. It is also interesting to note that of the 
cases completely processed by the Board only four 
involved A. F. of L. affiliates. There were a num- 
ber of instances where the Board rejected jurisdic- 
tion over dispute cases. 


Nevertheless, it is a fact that despite the 60,000 
voluntary wage petitions processed and the twenty- 
seven dispute cases handled, Wage Stabilization 
Board II was denounced, investigated by the House 
of Representatives and brought to an end because 
of one dispute. The “crime” committed by the 
Wage Stabilization Board was to make recommen- 
dations for the settlement of the dispute in the steel 
industry which were displeasing to the industry 
leaders. This displeasure was echoed and reechoed 
in the press and eventually in the halls of Congress. 
In due course Congress vented its speen by ending 
the existence of the second Wage Stabilization 
Board. 


However, despite the success attained by the pub- 
lic relations program adopted by the steel industry, 
the facts in the steel case have remained unchanged. 
The truth of the matter was that, in terms of wages, 
hours and working conditions, steel had become a 
“backward industry.” 


Wage rates had fallen behind the cost of living. 
In fringe benefits it was difficult to find organized 
wage-earners who did not enjoy substantially bet- 
ter working conditions, without regard to the size 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Free Workers Fight Communists 


By HARRY GOLDBERG 


A. F. of L. Representative in Indonesia 


pe working people of Indonesia are fighting 
to break Communist domination of organized 
labor in their country. Today the various wings of 
Indonesia’s labor movement are fairly well stabil- 
ized, the lines between them pretty definitely drawn 
and the pattern of their future development quite 
apparent. 

Earlier, however, there had been a complicated 
series of starts and stops, splits and mergers. Out 
of the turmoil the Communist-dominated trade 
union federation, SOBSI, emerged the strongest— 
but its position is being effectively challenged by 
Indonesian workers who are unwilling to be used 
by the Communists to serve the latter’s political 
purposes. At the present time non-Communist 
trade unionism is making genuine progress. 

A distinct non-Communist wing has developed 
in Indonesian labor. This has come about in two 
ways—by groups detaching themselves from SOBSI 
and by organizing from scratch. 


Indonesia has almost 3,000,000 workers on the 
plantations and in the factories. How many of 
these workers are organized is difficult to establish. 


Plantation workers—rubber, sugar, coffee, tea, to- 
bacco, palm oil—constitute the largest single section 
of organized workers in Indonesia. After them, in 
order of size and importance, come the oil workers, 
the transport and communications workers, the 
white-collar workers (teachers, government em- 
ployes, workers in export-import houses, etc.) and, 
finally, the workers in the country’s smaller indus- 
tries (printing, textiles, shoes, hotels and restau- 
rants, motion pictures). At the bottom of the lad- 
der are the unskilled workers. 


In almost all cases there are at least two unions 
in the field—one SOBSI (Communist) and the 
other non-SOBSI. In a number of fields one finds 
more than two competing unions. 


Indonesia’s trade unions are today in the initial 
stages of development. There are very few national 
trade union organizations. The country’s most 
representative organization form is the local federa- 
tion. Unions in important localities, such as Djak- 
arta, the capital; Bandung, the most important city 
of West Java, and Medan, the metropolis of North 


Sumatra, band together and pool their material 
and personnel resources. 


In addition to these local federations of labor, 
there are various independent local unions in Indo- 
nesia. 

SOBSI, the Communist-dominated outfit, is the 
nearest thing to a national organization. Com- 
munists naturally seek to extend their influence 
along national lines. SOBSI combines local federa- 
tions and unions on Java and Sumatra, the two 
main islands of Indonesia, which contain almost 
the entire labor movement. Only a few small units 
exist on Borneo, Celebes and Bali. 

On the non-SOBSI side there is as yet no anal- 
ogous national setup. The non-SOBSI groups at 
present are mostly local federations. However, 
some of the most important of them are feeling their 
way toward a fusion. 

If the effort is successful, it will represent the 
biggest forward step yet taken by the more respon- 
sible sector of the Indonesian labor movement. 

Establishment of a national base by the non-Com- 
munist labor organizations would greatly increase 
their power to attract independent unions and even 
parts of SOBSI itself—which, despite Communist 
control, still is not a completely frozen organiza- 
tion. 

Among the national unions in single industries, 
there are a few on both sides. SOBSI has its estates 
workers’ union, the largest single trade union in 
Indonesia. It is being challenged by the non-SOBSI 
estates workers’ union which, while markedly weak- 
er than the SOBSI union nationally, has consider- 
able strength in certain parts of the country, notably 
North Sumatra. 

In non-SOBSI ranks is the powerful pee 
union (Persatuan Gura Republik Indonesia), 
100,000-strong national organization which, oa 
nificantly enough, has no SOBSI counterpart. This 
is one of the few cases in Indonesia where there is 
only one union in a given field. 

The oil workers and the railroad workers also 
have near-national status, but here, as in most cases, 
there are both SOBSI and non-SOBSI unions. 
These are pretty evenly matched in size at the 
present time. 
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Slave Labor in Red China 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


This article is dvaun from “The Case Against Slave Labor” which 


Vice President Woll recently presented to the United Nations. 


HE growing danger of totalitarian slave labor 

is tragically emphasized by the introduction 
of forced labor in Russia’s satellite countries. The 
remodeling of the political and economic life of 
these countries after the Soviet pattern has resulted 
in an adoption of Soviet slave labor methods— 
that is, the exploitation of persons imprisoned for 
political reasons through forced labor on various 
projects of the dictatorial regimes. 


The postwar expansion of the slave labor system 
both inside the Soviet Union and in the various 
satellite countries is a conclusive refutation of the 
argument that the Moscow dictatorship resorted to 
slave labor only because of its inability to find 
free labor for developing the natural resources in 
remote areas where hard climate and other condi- 
tions make human existence extremely difficult. 


This argument is refuted by such facts as the 
use of slave labor in the steel and mining centers of 
the Donbas, in highly industrialized Czechoslo- 
vakia and in densely populated regions of China. 
Today slave labor exists in the populated as well 
as the remote regions of Russia. 


It is the worst of folly to minimize the utterly 
ruthless and inhuman character of Soviet slavery. 
The economic exploitation of Soviet prisoners 1s 
the inevitable corollary of a systematic policy of 
persecution directed against all real, supposed or 
potential opponents of the regime. This policy 
aims at the extermination of large number of them. 
The word “extermination” cannot be considered 
an exaggeration, since the death rate in Soviet “cor- 
rective labor camps” has been notoriously high. 


An example of the rapid expansion of the forced 
labor system in the satellite countries is the situa- 
tion in China. Among the satellite countries, China 
is next to the Soviet Union in number of slave 
laborers. 


According to reliable sources, this number is 
well above 1,000,000. The savage brutality of the 
Mao regime, the vastness of Chinese manpower 
resources, the huge programs for flood control 
and irrigation projects, the great variety of indus- 
tries into which forced labor has already been intro- 
duced constitute a dangerous combination for the 
growth of the monstrous evil of slave labor. 


Writing in the Peking paper Jan Min Jih Pao 


of October 11, 1951, Public Security Minister Lo 
Jurch’ing stated that “the subjection of counter- 
revolutionaries to forced labor is an indispensable 
means for the liquidation of the counter-revolu- 
tionary class.” 

The use of forced labor camps for coping with 
the thousands of victims of the wave of mass arrests 
which swept through China last year has been 
admitted by another leading Communist, Teng 
Tzu-hui. In the course of a speech to the Central- 
South Regional Government (reported in Hankow 
Ch'ang Chiang Jih Pao of December 13, 1951), he 
referred to the “execution of numerous arch-crim- 
inals” and continued: 


“But when the masses had been mobilized and 
the counter-revolution flames quenched, it was the 
most enlightened policy (a) to seek the reform 
through labor of lesser elements * * * and (b) to 
suspend death sentences for two years [during 
which time forced labor would be imposed] on 
those elements who * * * had undermined the in- 
terests of the state, but not to a very serious degree.” 


Some idea of the vast extent of the Chinese forced 
labor system may be gained from an official Chinese 
News Agency dispatch from Peking dated October 
18, 1951, describing the operation of the Ch’ingho 
Farm, which has been run by the Peking Security 
Bureau since March, 1950. 


“For instance,’ it states, “when ditches were 
being dug last spring the water froze, but some 
criminals stood digging barefooted on the ice and 
moving as much as thirty-four cubic meters a day.” 


“These things,” the report naively adds, “could 
not be realized simply by compulsion.” 


What happens to prisoners who refuse to be 
“reformed” may be judged from the case of “Kuo- 
mintang Army agent Tu Hst-chin,” who “resisted 
control measures during the period of reform 
through labor and organized the escape of six 
criminals. * * * Criminal Tu was apprehended by 
our Public Security Bureau at Peking, sentenced 
to death after trial and escorted to the farm to face 
the firing squad.” 

Details of forced labor in the Canton area were 
given in the proCCommunist Hong Kong paper 
Ta Kung Pao of December 15, 1951, which openly 
boasted that the system “has brought economic 
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wealth to the nation’—more precisely “500,000 
bricks, 90,000 new-tyle tiles and 1,200,000 catties 
of lime (about 750 tons) each month,” among other 
things. 

It is impossible to escape the tragic conclusion 
that a continuance of the Communist regime will 
mean for China the creation of a slave labor army 
surpassing in size even the millions of Soviet con- 
centration camp inmates. 


Good Citizen— 


(Continued from page 6) 
opportunity to exercise the right to vote because 
they were not registered. 


Let us throw the same energies, the same deter- 
mination and the same organizing skill into this 
fundamental job—the job of persuading our people 
to register to vote—as we have applied to the task 
of organizing working men and women into trade 
unions. 


Secondly, we must give our support to Labor’s 
League for Political Education. It costs only one 
dollar to become a member in good standing of 
L.L.P.E. The money contributed to L.L-P.E. will 
be used to carry out the objectives upon which 
working people are agreed. Perhaps there are better 
investments, but I do not know of any and | 
doubt that anyone can find a superior investment. 
So do not fail to back up the work of L.L.P.E. by 
giving your dollar to become a member in good 
standing. It will give you a feeling of deep satis- 
faction to know that you are playing your part. 


Finally, of course, we must be sure to go to the 

olls on election day. No matter what else we may 
do, if we fail to vote, we can’t expect to win. We 
must turn out this year in the greatest numbers 
in the nation’s history, and if we remember to do 
that, we may be confident that the results will be 
good for working people, good for the country and 
good for the free world. 


Don’t let anyone tell you that “politics is only 
for the professionals.” Politics is for all of us. We 
must be in politics because the great question of 
peace and our everyday bread-and-butter problems 
are directly affected, favorably or unfavorably, by 
politics. 

We must be in politics because this is a demo- 
cratic country, not a dictatorship—and in a democ- 
racy, politics is not the business of a self-appointed 
few but very much the business of everybody. 


War is on its last legs; and a universal peace is 
as sure as is the prevalence of civilization over bar- 
barism, of liberal governments over feudal forms. 
The question for us is only “How soon?”—R. W. 
Emerson, 1849. 


Keeping accounts is of no use when a man is 
spending his own money. You won't eat less beef 
today because you have written down what it cost 
yesterday.—Samuel Johnson, 1783. 


Board— 


(Continued from page 41) 
of the local unions. The recommendations of the 
Board bore out these facts. 


These wage recommendations were based upon 
the very same policies which were being applied 
day in and day out to the 60,000 voluntary wage 
petitions. The Board’s recommendation on union 
security was merely that the parties include a union- 
shop provision in their new contract, the exact form 
and conditions thereof to be determined by them in 
their forthcoming negotiations. 


No record of the Board would be complete with- 
out reference to the mechanical problems of admin- 
istration. From the drawing up of forms to the 
establishing of channels to the fourteen Regional 
Wage Stabilization Boards and the Construction 
Commission, plus the acquisition and training of 
personnel, the problems were enormous. 


Yet during the past fifteen months all of this and 
more was done. For always in the offing were the 
meetings with Congressional committees seeking 
to modify the structure of the Board so as to destroy 
its unique tripartite nature with equal representa- 
tion of labor, industry and the public. 

To be sure, case processing never moved ahead 
rapidly enough for the “customers.” To them, prep- 


aration of cases was in itself another added duty 
after collective bargaining had been completed. 
Time and again petitions could not be processed 
until the problems they raised were resolved by 
some new wage policy. 

There were errors in handling and undue delays, 
but there were no intentional blockades erected to 
stem the flow of cases. All in all, when the case 
load is considered and the problems which had.to 
be solved recalled, the record of the second Wage 
Stabilization Board in this respect requires no 
apology. 

The Board discharged its duties well. When its 
achievements are weighed against the charges and 
downright falsehoods which were broadcast because 
of its recommendations in a single dispute case, then 
no objective person can ignore the truth, 


The record of the second Wage Stabilization 
Board does not raise questions of its effectiveness 
within the limits of its jurisdiction. Instead, that 
record will raise in the minds of unprejudiced per- 
sons a serious question of just why was that Board 
brought to such an unceremonious end. 
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Read over your compositions, and wherever you 
meet with a passage which you think is particularly 
fine, strike it out—Samuel Johnson. 
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IOWA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


The Korean fighting against the world wide aggression of International Communism has 
afforded each of us the opportunity of making a direct contribution to the defense of the 


free world—which is, partly, the defense of free labor. 


The United States armed forces are still faced with a crucial shortage of whole blood 
and blood plasma for transfusions to our wounded men in the service. If this shortage is 


not overcome, it could pose a serious threat to the safety of our country. 


To fill this need, the United States Department of Defense has established, in the state’s 
capital city, the Iowa Defense Blood Center where citizens are privilged to donate a pint 
of blood for the use of our wounded servicemen. The government, through President 
Harry S. Truman and Generals George C. Marshall and Matthew Ridgeway, has called 
upon the people to make the small sacrifice entailed in blood donations for our armed forces. 
This program has the endorsement of the American Federation of Labor and the Iowa State 


Federation of Labor. 


Those in Des Moines can respond to this appeal by visiting the lowa Defense Blood Cen- 
ter at 1117 High Street or make an appointment by calling 3-7681 in Des Moines. Others 
in Central Iowa should note the visits of the Center’s Bloodmobile and contribute when it 


comes to their communities. 


We in your State Federation Des Moines office are making the donations, just as many 


of you have. We ask all of Iowa’s labor to join us in this most important of projects. 
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A. F.L. Couneil Blasts Kremlin 


HE American Federation of Labor Executive 

Council report to the national convention on 
foreign policy was one of the most thorough and 
striking in its presentation of background detail and 
recommendations. Here is an excerpt from this 
part of the report: 


Since our last convention, the world crisis has 
been gravely aggravated. Soviet imperialism and 
its auxiliaries and satellites have continued their 
mad drive for world domination. The Kremlin 
has been unrelenting in its conspiracy to subvert 
and enslave all free peoples. 

During this period, 5 factors have proved decisive 
in staying the hands of the Russian warlords from 
launching directly or by proxy new aggressions 
even more destructive of world peace than the crim- 
inal military adventure they instigated in June 1950 
against the Republic of Korea and the United Na- 
tions. ‘These factors are: 


1. The enormous economic power and rising 
military might of the United States. 


2. The progress of western Europe with the aid 
of the Marshall Plan, in reconstructing its economy. 


3. The slowly emerging strength of the North 
Atlantic Alliance as an instrument of collective se- 
curity. 

4. The readiness and capacity of the United Na- 
tions, under United States leadership, to resist and 
halt Soviet-directed military aggrandizement against 
weaker peoples (Korea). 

5. The tensions and economic difficulties within 
the Soviet orbit caused by the heavy armament bur- 
dens and by mass discontent resulting from the 
intense exploitation and oppression of the captive 
nations in Europe and Asia under the yoke of 
Moscow. 


In its planned and persistent aggravation of the 
world crisis, in its deliberate drive against economic 
reconstruction and political stabilization in the non- 
Soviet orbit, and in its persistent efforts to under- 
mine international peace, the Russian dictatorship 
has concentrated its heaviest fire on our country. 


The increasing readiness and capacity of the 
American people to fulfill their responsibilities of 
leadership of world democracy have been a source 
of disappointment to the Soviet rulers, 


From the very moment that military hostilities 
had ended i iN 1945 the Communist “theoreticians” 
and “experts” had prophesied that a shattering eco- 
nomic crisis would cripple our economy and par- 
alyze our capacity to aid free capitals in need. This 
wishful thinking, this false prophecy, has brought 


the Moscow master-minds only keen chagrin and 
intense disappointment. 


Another heavy blow which has helped turn the 
Kremlin’s dream of easy and quick world con- 
quest into painful frustration is the mounting op- 
position—particlularly in the ranks of the interna- 
tional free trade union movement—to Communism 
as an extremely reactionary enemy and as Soviet 
military conspiracy dedicated to the destruction of 
democracy and social progress. 


Last but not least, slowly but surely there has 
bene developing a real determination among the 
peoples outside the Iron Curtain to resist, to deter, 
and if need be to defeat by force of arms, Soviet 
expansion and totalitarian Communist tyranny. 


It is these developments which explain the virul- 
ence of Moscow’s hate campaign against the Amer- 
ican people and the Communists’ ceaseless vilifica- 
tion of the ranks of democratic labor throughout 
the world. These developments, so disappointing 
and frustrating to the Russian despots, have driven 
them and their lackeys in other lands to resort to 
desperate and despicable tactics—like the slanderous 
charge of germ warfare levelel against the Amer- 
ican people. 

It is against this background that the critical in- 
ternational situation should be viewed and con- 
sidered. Mankind is face to face with a creeping 
world war. The line of demarcation between the 
cold war and a total conflagration grows fainter 
and fainter. Tragic confirmation of this is to be 
found in the Moscow-ordered costly military con- 
flict in Malaya and the Huk insurrection in the 
Philippines. 

The feverish Soviet satellite mobilization on the 
frontiers of Yugoslavia, the repeated wanton viola- 
tion of Swedish and Danish soil by Russian planes 
and warships, the vast espionage in Sweden and 
Britain, the developing Peron-Stalin axis in Latin- 
America, and the continuous flow of arms of ag- 
gression to Communist China all attest to the 
Kremlin’s action pursuing a course of calculated 
political provocation and reckless warlike adven- 
turism. 

It is the sheerest hypocracy and the barest of lies 
to speak of any important “voluntary” efforts in 
lands like Communist China, notorious for brutal 
totalitarian regimentation. There is nothing more 
ridiculous and fraudulent than the notion of “volun- 
teer” forces pouring into Korea from Communist 
China—voluntarily mobilized, voluntarily equipped 
with the most modern weapons of war—without 

(Continued on page 65) 
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ALL IOWA LOOKS TO... 


KRNT 


For Entertainment 
s+ RADIO 

sy STAGE 

js CONCERT 


(1850 on your radio dial) 
CBS in Des Moines 


Compliments of 


PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES 
STEEL COMPANY 


DES MOINES 
IOWA 


CONTINUE TO 


BUY 


and HOLD 


UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE BONDS 


* 


Contract No. 7474 


Compliments of 


POLK COUNTY 
DEMOCRATIC CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


LEX: HA WIRING ghee stern nce cis eeteenene cue Chairman 
AGNES) GIBSON En. seiner hier Vice-Chairman 
Ey CiGREA VES). steer ceo eienic cr ast Treasurer 
GERTRUDE SBOUDE WIXANS inert ele eerie Secretary 


Des Moines, Iowa 


KRNI THEATER 


Des Moines 


BRINGS YOU... 


consistently fine, live entertainment . 
hit plays 


. famous 


names ... lavish musicals .. . 


PROMISES YOU... 


even brighter season to come ...and.. . that 
KRNT THEATER will continue to be... 


“Showplace For All Iowa” 


Bakery to You Service 


OMAR BAKERY 


Des Moines 


Corning Carroll Fort Dodge 
Davenport 
Convenience 


Quality Service —- 


Compliments of 


THE BOYT 
COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


CONTINUE TO 


BUY 


UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 


* 
Receipt No. 3856 


WE BUY, SELL AND LOAN ON 
RINGS, LUGGAGE AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AL LEVICH LOAN CO. 
Phone 3-8420 


222 S. E. Cor. 3rd and Walnut Des Moines, Iowa 


AFL Issues Call to 


ACTION Al 


THE POLLS 


Terms Ballot Box Best Labor Weapon 


INE” YORK CITY.—In blunt language, the 
750 delegates in attendance at the 71st annual 
convention of the American Federation of Labor 
were told by the A. F. of L. Executive Council that 
“the ballot box is the most important weapon the 
workers have in their fight for the continued for- 
ward march of our nation.” 


The Executive Council’s annual report hammered 
home the message that “there is only one answer” 
to the legislative obstacles enacted into state and 
federal law by the enemies of labor. 


“Labor must be politically alive,” said the Coun- 
cil. “We must meet the reactionary forces opposed 
to us on this battleground with the same determina- 
tion and force with which we have met them on 
other battlegrounds of the past. 


“Labor must see to it that the men and women 
who sit in the halls of Congress and in our various 
State Legislatures must be those who realize the im- 
portance of labor’s contribution to the welfare of 
our nation. 


“We must see to it that labor exercises its su- 
preme right of franchise by taking part in every 
election at every level. 


“We must see to it that those who would push 
labor back to the days when the employer alone 
decided the conditions on which men and women 
would work in this nation, should be eliminated 
from public office. 


“Our objective of a better and ever better day 
for the workers in America cannot and must not 
be allowed to fail because of political inaction on 
our part.” 


This clear-cut call to action at the polls, delivered 
to a convention already aroused to a high pitch of 
political consciousness by the scheduled appearance 
of both Presidential candidates, highlighted a com- 
prehensive Executive Council report which can- 
vassed every major problem facing the nation’s 
workers. A summary of other outstanding sections 
of the report follows: 


Stabilization Policies 


Weakening of price controls, resulting in the 
record-high cost of living which is still going up, 
was scored by the Council. It criticized the “rigid” 
cost of living formula under which wage controls 
operate. The Wage Stabilization Board was urged 
to approve the A. F. of L.’s petition for wage in- 
creases based upon higher efficiency and produc- 


tivity. Delays in WSB decisions were hit hard. 
Taft-Hartley 


Experience confirms labor’s criticism of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the Council said. “The law has 
proved unfair and iniquitous to workers, while 
favoring employers,” the Council charged, and also 
‘a dismal failure as a means for settling labor-man- 
agement disputes.” The Council assailed the fail- 
ure of Congress to adopt amendments proposed by 
the A. F. of L. Building and Construction Trades 
Department. It said building trades unions “have 
none of the rights, but are subject to all of the 
penalties under the law.” The Council left it to 
the convention to formulate specific action to re- 
place the Taft-Hartley Act with a law fair to both 
labor and management. 


Defense Manpower 


The Council found that despite high levels of 
employment, no real scarcity of labor for defense 
projects has thus far developed. This fact is the 
best answer to proposals for compulsory labor serv- 
ice in the emergency. On the other hand, unem- 
ployment reached serious proportions in a number 
of areas, the Council said. The Council praised 
the work of the National Labor-Management Man- 
power Policy Committee and its decision to keep 
manpower policies and programs on a voluntary 
basis. 

Housing 


Failure of Congress to adopt a more compre- 
hensive housing program was emphasized in the re- 
(Contineud on page 85) 
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Iowa's Oldest Jewelry Store 


QUALITY JEWELRY 
FOR 87 YEARS 


Diamonds 


Jewelry Silverware 


Watches 


Inquire about our new liberalized PAYMENT PLAN 
—A year to pay—No interest or carrying charge. 


PLUMB JEWELRY STORE 
WALNUT AT SIXTH DES MOINES 


« DJrankels 
517-519 Walnut 


Des Moines 


NOW IN OUR 90TH YEAR 


GLOBE MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO. 


PLUMBING, HEATING and 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 
Davenport 


Des Moines — Cedar Rapids — 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES 
INTERNATIONAL UNION No. 37 


Annabelle ME atongie aaseicewestotecem ier meteere President 
Marie Weatherly ..aceieetrcee Recording Secretary 
Ruthonne: serie seu irate mee Financial Secretary 
EC @Greadvesth ce ce einen: Ore Business Agent 


Meets first Wednesday in each month 


Room 412, Paramount Building, Des Moines 


PLAZA HOTEL 
WELCOMES YOU 


Des Moines, lowa 


Corner of 5th and Grand Ave. 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 


200 Rooms—$1.75 to $4.00 
JACK FORD, Manager 


THERE'S ALWAYS A 
GOOD SHOW 


ON 
1460 ON YOUR DIAL 
ABC IN DES MOINES 


Continue to 


BUY and HOLD 
United States Defense Bonds 


Contract No. 7479 


The Bank Where Every Customer Is Important 


VALLEY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
4th and Walnut Streets 


Des Moines 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


KUCHARO AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 


General Contractors and Builders 


221-225 Jewett Building 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


WOLTZ STUDIO 
Complete Photographic Service 
420 Ninth Street Phone 8-1955 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Buy and Hold 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
Receipt No. 3868 


POW Agee A le hy Dek Aa LO Ns Ome i, A- BO R 


Comments On Present 
Social Security 


All building crafts and others who have been paying into SOCIAL 
SECURITY from its beginning are paying the bill and all company 
employers are getting the benefits when they retire, individual and 
non-company employees just get the amount according to their earn- 
ings under the old system and the average is about $44.00 a month. 
The persons mentioned above are paying their part of company pen- 
sion plans on anything they buy and they pay their part in the State 
and County pension plans in taxes—they have no vacation with pay 
before they retire like other workers. 

States would not have to make up any difference in retirement pay 
for all persons on SOCIAL SECURITY that are retired on state pen- 


sion plans as they do at present. 


SOCIAL SECURITY HAS OVER $20,000,000,000.00 in the sur- 
plus fund. There is no excuse for not paying a living retirement bene- 
fit. We would like to have your comment on the Pike amendment to 
the present social security act. 


1 1be ane 


** 


The (Pike) Amendment To 
The Social Security 


To All Law Makers and United States Congressmen 
To amend the SOCIAL SECURITY ACT to read as follows: 


Retirement benefits ($100.00) per month minimum. For 
all persons retiring that are on SOCIAL SECURITY that do 
not work for companies, and those who work for individuals 
and companies that have no retirement plan. 
Written by T. B. Pike. 
Endorsed by A. F. of L. BUILDING TRADES OF COLORADO. 


OLEN GRAVES, President 
ED R. NELSON, Secretary 


Pueblo, Colorado, Aug. 4, 1952. 
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DES MOINES BUILDI 


817 MAPLE STREET, 


Meets every Monday, 7:30 P.M., at 908 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


AFFILIATES 


Sam S. Turk, President 


ASBESTOS WORKERS LOCAL UNION 
No. 74 


Thomas) Ps Dagnillow ms aontre trey cioke ee President 
Harry ‘Petty icc cceten shectoe care Financial Secretary 
GC. Os Benton ee invacss 6 sly eccra tree Recording Secretary 
CO. Bentons's esas. ree cue cverstereiercicys Business Agent 


Meets first Saturday of each month at 8:00 P.M. 
817 Maple Street, Des Moines 


BRICKLAYERS UNION No. 2, lowa 


Cloyd Wilcox: 1. caaies ore oi shels. 60 srstep saneie otee President 
Thomas:'Cooke. 7) ./..casrciictaeeetce Financial Secretary 
Heath {Boyde cir. sceicute apenas Recording Secretary 
Cale. Wilkinson\.n%s 3 Assinar Business Agent 


Meets every first and third Friday 
at 817 Maple Street 


INTERNATIONAL HOD CARRIERS’ 
BUILDING & COMMON LABORERS 
UNION OF AMERICA No. 177 


Ervin 3 Griffis oc tocyecses cbs eel orotare (ch eonihelel coy oreayans President 
Alfred Davismimiiinacetsn ster ere te Financial Secretary 
Elmer Rodime i wec-ciekegermensertciene Recording Secretary 
Casey«Dunagang a. ain erate ote Business Agent 


Meets every first and third Thursday 
at the Labor Temple, 216!2 Locust Street 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS No. 106 


Geo.: C.; Allbright .,,\ 2). <1 </o. ois suc deeeeneeee President 
Vii B+ Reeves «ata tan Seto aeee Financial Secretary 
Geo. Pettiten35 5. nicotene Recording Secretary 
Clayton: Reeves)... a.35) sce dentele Business Agent 


Meets every Tuesday at the Carpenters Hall, 
908 West Eighth Street 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS No. 347 


Walter N. Rogers... 5 ./<.j..0.. 0501 pi pemiene President 
Al Hedlund -2s5 scence te eee Financial Secretary 
Michael -E.>Walshi 3305 ac len Recording Secretary 
Al Hedlund! c55) wc sicsis aia aioteie repens Business Agent 


Meets on the first and third Friday 
at the Labor Temple, 216% Locust Street 
July, August and September, first Friday 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTORS UNION 
No. 33 


Clem) Vonder Haar. 2-05). . ois del eceeient President 
Mel: Emerich 3.2 seein Financial Secretary 
Mel Emiérich'::..... cmasmierarenen Recording Secretary 
Walter Theide.. «..5.5./¢.: ciate nee Business Agent 


Meets on the first Friday of each month 
at Labor Temple, 2162 Locust Street 


BRIDGE & STRUCTURAL IRON 
WORKERS LOCAL No. 67 


Stu: Loehr’! a2) 5.00: ge.) eens oo President 
Samp arkee cist Sac cseetet oc eerste Financial Secretary 
Orris, Prescott).:c.s.tacei eee Recording Secretary 
Sam Sis Durk vi Geyct. nese sbaleesterat is lea wees Business Agent 


Meets second and fourth Thursday of each month 
at 817 Maple Street 


WOOD, WIRE & METAL LATHERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION No. 8 


EdwardvE. Weichmant i.7.).62 «2 eee President 
Glenn¢Be Simpson itn. tere telecine Financial Secretary 
Glenn) BY Simpson = .7...-pen Recording Secretary 
Ronald ‘Spencer :.5.2..5 asnedcrsca aes Business Agent 


Meets every first and third Thursday 
at 21612 Locust Street 


BOILERMAKERS LOCAL UNION No. 47 


Johny HeiStevens Wciassasta gtollencvocts eet President 
Ar JcHant eis rvesn: sicthe cra mueretensnere Financial Secretary 
AA Hunt iit srae merck pierre sere Recording Secretary 
John Re, Stevens vous steele cemtels Business Agent 


Meets first Tuesday of each month 
at 21612 Locust Street 
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NG TRADES COUNCIL 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


BOILMAKERS LOCAL UNION No. 83 


Wee ee KOYS 9... ator ttts ciatele) sie isieie s ¢ oheys, «sie sie 's President 
Weep SLICER CINE este cle) slate jess «16 ese Financial Sec.-Treas. 
W. H. Shahane (Kansas City) ...... Business Agent 
H. E. Osbourn (Des Moines)......... Business Agent 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS 
LOCAL UNION No. 246 


WY CELLO TRR OS Mettrtensuey st olersi see 6 edoroteoueyeue oysiates,e President 
(Cheer. Jin IWeNet 6. co SOE BeIOGre Financial Secretary 
Werte RO YNOIGS! ... <5 c.0.5 vis 6:0 sts ns Recording Secretary 
IBUTtONG ROA YVIES. cysts. stetete note tee ete Business Agent 


Meets every Tuesday at 
817 Maple Street 


OPERATIVE PLASTERERS & CEMENT 
FINISHERS, INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, LOCAL No. 21 


WViliicrnin COnmee Biase ci acisiisince ts s(craieis ce sic ere President 
BGrtsD a Littlow. cides. seas dois Financial Secretary 
WV Tiler Burr er paceha sere uriars e's, oye, 52 Recording Secretary 
IB OYHED welt © wraps, ase cefovoustelis ads. e2octhe!-s) suet Business Agent 


Meets first and third Thursdays at 
21642 Locust Street 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERAT- 
ING ENGINEERS LOCAL No. 234 


E. St. Germain, Cedar Rapids ........... President 
Walter Grambois, Des Moines...Financial Secretary 
DONGIGEOtCCLO Gece aieltes cl che eos Recording Secretary 
J. O. Maland, Des Moines .......... Business Agent 


Meets on the second and fourth Wednesdays 
at 817 Maple Street 


PLUMBERS LOCAL UNION No. 33 


LOOsCODlO Va tyrrnten cts cio eins 6 eng us sins President 
WiltoneSeyvmouleacarn. sae es Financial Secretary 
Wi gE erimeitene rs eucle fants tes cs tucwe leseseue Recording Secretary 
Wilton SeVIMOUL ite dastta celeste cise 6 Business Agent 


Meets second and fourth Wednesdays 
at 817 Maple Street 


PIPE LAYERS LOCAL UNION No. 431 


Orville PBACONen ier oyteie hte sensiersisie secre sraie President 
Ghasssbrs ONNSON ware ieiae ee on as Financial Secretary 
IATIS ONSET Ca cre 5 de erat steye ete sates Recording Secretary 
Chasib JOHNSOD se crash) amet. os At Business Agent 


Meets second Thursday of each month 
at 216% Locust Street 


SHEET METAL WORKERS LOCAL 
UNION No. 45 


LOStOYe VOY COs mes 27.8 gp oialese heels tao cirereiousynyo es ahes President 
oma CaaGilbertonse atc stocreuctarer-e< Financial Secretary 
Walter: Caylerimaricastscs ale yet: Recording Secretary 
ormaGs Gilberttcicg teas sue ce sieye asi yaiecs Business Agent 


Meets first and third Thursdays each month 
at 817 Maple Street 


H. E. Osbourn, Secretary 


GENERAL TEAM AND TRUCK DRIVERS 
HELPERS & WAREHOUSE MEN No. 90 


James Wiwooutterariccc cise ae cst cee eae President 
Wm sD sLaytoneerss soe eee Secretary-Treasurer 
Edgar Cy Hartze ns vier Recording Secretary 
Walter Watsonpe sas os teen. see Business Agent 


Meets third Thursday of each month 
at 2162 Locust Street 


UNITED SLATE, TILE & COMPOSITION 
ROOFERS DAMP AND WATERPROOF 
WORKERS ASSOCIATION No. 142 


Vernon? Quinnierrrrs rete ctr tersteet eters oe President 
Jerrysbastman tee: ace trae Financial Secretary 
Jerrys Eastmant). 2.) mie ace Recording Secretary 
Jerrya Hastman eres ccerersnmn- eevee vre.crs Business Agent 


Meets first and third Tuesdays of each month 
at 817 Maple Street 


GLAZIERS LOCAL UNION No. 1075 


George) Buchananiy. ciel ee eteketet- teh aie) oe! President 
HarolaiG shame errr ieee Financial Secretary 
HaroldiG# Harmetyarercr sme sade Recording Secretary 
Dicks Richard sieenmrcr era citeserers sep areierere Business Agent 


WE INVITE ALL BUILDING 
TRADE UNIONS TO AFFILIATE 
WITH THE DES MOINES 
BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL 
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PARK AVENUE FLOWER SHOP 


“The Bzst in Flowers for Less” 


Funeral Weddings 
Desions Dish Gardens 

Bouquets Pottery 

Corsages Planters 

Cut Flowers Potted 

Vines Plants 


3505 S.W. Ninth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 
Member of Flowers by Wire, Inc. 


KOSS 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Body and Fender Repairing, Complete Auto Painting 
UNION SHOP 


CENTRAL AUTO BODY SERVICE 
Estimates Furnished 


200 E. Walnut Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Phone 3-8509 


Say It With Flowers... 
The Perfect Gift 
Call 

KEHM FLORAL COMPANY 


Ninth and Walnut 


Phone 3-5276 Des Moines, Iowa 


Member Florists Telegraph Delivery Association 


JOHN BLOEM STORES 
Men's Clothing and Shoes for the Family 


520-522 E. Locust Street Des Moines, Iowa 


Phone 3-3924 


BARNETTS 
BARNETT BROTHERS, Inc. 
FURNITURE 


409-411 Walnut Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Phone 3-8718 


Best Wishes to Labor 
j. F. (Bill) BAILLIE 
County Treasurer 
Des Moines 


Court House 


Smartest Apparel for 
WOMEN and MISSES 


WOLF’S 


712-718 Walnut Street Des Moines 


BO OK 1.952 


Woroian Nicobar 


315 Sixth Avenue 


Des Moines Iowa 


4301 N. E. 14th Street, on U. S. Highway 69 


Phone 6-1141 Des Moines, Iowa 


QUEAL LUMBER COMPANY 


East Fourth and Grand Avenue 


Des Moines Iowa 


NEW MONARCH 
MACHINE AND STAMPING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Metal Stampings, Dies and Tools 


Monarch In-A-Slide Basement Windows, Screens 


and Storm Sash 


Des Moines, Iowa 


DON A. HOYT, Manager 
CARTER PRINTING COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Phone 6-3028 2043 Capitol Avenue 


Des Moines, Iowa 


KOCH BROTHERS 
PRINTERS 


Stationers—Office Outfitters 
Office Machines 


Grand Avenue at 4th Street Des Moines, Iowa 


IOWA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The Ameriecan’s Creed 


By WILLIAM TYLER PAGE 


| BELIEVE in the United States of America as 

a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people; whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democracy in a 
Republic; a sovereign Nation of many sovereign 
States; a perfect Union, one and inseparable; 


established upon those principles of freedom, 


equality, justice and humanity for which Ameri- 


can patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 


THEREFORE BELIEVE it is my duty to my 
Country to love it; to support its Constitution; 
to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and to de- 


fend it against all enemies. 
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LA MAIR & MULOCK, INC. 
GREEN BAY LUMBER CO. sai ar 


Fire Casualty Bonds 
Telephone 4-0166 
906 Walnut Street Des Moines, Iowa 


General Offices: 
Des Moines Iowa i 
pmpaadg [Jeassey YM palnryipy 
€9IS-€ euoUd DMQ] ‘SaUIOW seq 


192921S WIS “J GZ sesnoyeipM PUD sa917O 
FREE PARKING FREE PARKING Hurapy, eounystq buoy ur eztporedg am 


O'DEA ANYdNOO YSISNVUL TTASSIW 
HARDWARE & PAINT COMPANY 


Complete, Courteous Banking Service 


607 to 613 Locust Street Telephone 4-2117 IOWA STATE BANK 


Valspar Paints and Varnishes 2% Paid on Savings Accounts 


Everything in Hardware East Seventh and Locust Streets Des Moines, Iowa 


WM. A. BROQUIST, President Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TAYLOR’S IOWA PAINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
MISSES’ AND WOMEN’S APPAREL Pa‘n’s, Enomels, Varnishes, Glass 
Iowa's Lowest Prices on Quality Paint 
Seventh at Walnut Dial 4-2247 


Des Moines, Iowa Eighth and Mulberry Des Moines, lowa 


THE TOWN MUTUAL DWELLING THE IOWA NEWS COMPANY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Des Moines, lowa 

LESTER T. JONES, President 
A Stipulated Premium Legal Reserve Mutual 


LOW RATES Phone 4-6631 


Division of 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 
713-715 Mulberry Street Des Moines, lowa 


STOREY-KENWORTHY COMPANY DES MOINES STEEL COMPANY 


Office Supplies Business Furniture Steel for Building — Bridges 


PHONE 4-3181 Reinforcing Steel — Page Chain Link Fence 


309 Locust Street Des Moines, lowa Phone 4-2101 Des Moines, lowa 


PORTER NEON DISPLAY CO. O’DEA FINANCE COMPANY 


H. A. PORTER COMPLETE FINANCING SERVICE 
Telephone 4-7934 


Offices in 


511-513 Third Street Des Moines, lowa Cedar Rapids, Spencer, Des Moines, Waterloo 


NILES & JONES BUILD 
Candy and Tobacco Merchants FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 
Wholesale WITH 
Phone 3-0558 136 East Locust St. LIFE INSURANCE 


DES MOINES. IOWA (Receipt No. 3854) 


TED McGREVEY, INC. LEE’S FLOWER SHOP 
Taxicabs - Ambulance Service - Rent a Car or Truck We Telegrcph Flowers—Member T.F.D. 


Airlines Limousine Service 420 Sixth Avenue Phone 3-1267 


515-517 7th Street Des Moines 9, lowa Des Moines, lowa 
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Job to Do— 


(Continued from page 12) 


Aulantic, all the bombers we have are not going 
to help. 


We not only need a strong defense, we not only 
need complete and absolute preparedness to defend 
our land, but we need strong allies, and we have 
got to pursue a policy that will keep those allies 
strong insofar as it is humanly possible for us 
to do so. 


The isolationists—and you will hear a lot about 
this in the coming campaign—the isolationists say 
we should have walked away from Korea, that we 
should not have met the Russian threat. Well, let 
me tell you the only thing that the Russian men- 
tality understands is power and force. And if we 
had walked away from Korea, Southeast Asia 
would be gone by now and Japan would be in- 
defensible against the Russian menace. 


It is all right to say those places are a long 
way—ten, eleven, twelve thousand miles—from 
here. But anyone who has studied the history of 
humankind, who has studied the great dictators 
who have come down through the ages, knows one 
thing above all else—that you can never satisfy a 
dictator. Dictatorship in itself is insatiable. 


If they take Asia, will they then turn to Europe 
and take Europe, and then will they let the Western 
Hemisphere be behind a wall of isolationism? We 
know, as practical people, that that is not possible. 
We know that you must meet these people with 
force every time aggression raises its ugly head. 
You have got to meet them in the cold war and in 
the hot war. 


So I say to you and [I say to the critics of the 
American Federation of Labor, we have raised our 
voice in the past. We have raised our voice against 
Hitler, against the Japanese war lords, against 
Mussolini. We have raised our voice against the 
dictatorship that has its headquarters in Moscow. 
We have raised our voice in every possible effort to 
influence the foreign policy of our nation along 
practical and secure lines. 


And I say to you we are going to continue to do 
that. We are going to do it as trade unionists rep- 
resenting a great group of American workers, and 
we are going to do it as citizens of this great nation. 


Now I would like to say something to you in 
regard to our domestic problems here at home. I 
don’t think that we can afford any feeling of com- 
placency insofar as the future security of this labor 
movement is concerned. 


I know we can look back with some feeling of 
satisfaction over the great achievements that have 
come since the early days. We can look around 
and we can say: Yes, this is the wealthiest nation 
on earth, not so much wealth in material things, 
such as tall buildings, great highways and so forth, 
but wealthy in a way that really counts, wealthy in 
the high standards of life for the American people. 
Yes, we can say, we are better housed, better clothed, 


that our children have better educational oppor- 
tunities than the people of the rest of the world. 
And we can say more than that. We can say to 
those who boast of American wealth that labor has 
made the major contribution to bringing about 
that wealth. 


The wealth of this nation from an economic point 
of view lies in the great purchasing power of the 
common people of this great nation. How could 
we boast about all our automobiles and our tele- 
vision sets and our radios, the amount per capita 
spread through this nation, unless the American 
Federation of Labor had been on the job, and done 
its job successtully, of keeping the purchasing power 
of the great masses of the people up at a high level? 

If we didn’t have mass purchasing power, who 
would buy the radios and the automobiles and the 
refrigerators and the television sets and the things 
that are the outward symbols of the wealth of this 
great nation? 


Yes, I say to you we can and we want to indulge 
ourselves in such a luxury. We can look back. We 
can say these things came because of our workmen, 
that they didn’t come as a gift from the employers; 
that when we put on the statute books safety legis- 
lation, legislation protecting women, legislation 
shortening of the hours, legislation providing for 
compensation for injuries and compensation for 
unemployment, these things didn’t come as a 
gift from the employers, nor were they dreamed 
up in the traditional smoke-filled room occupied 
by those in politics. 

They came because labor fought for them. 


The record shows that every improvement, every 
legislative improvement in the last fifty years 
written on the statute books of this state and of 
any other state in the nation and in Washington, 
that every one of those improvements was fought 
down to the last drop of blood by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance, sanitary laws, 
safety laws—every one of these things came despite 
the opposition of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


Back in those days it was the same cry you hear 
today, that anything that improved the lot of the 
great mass of the American people is “socialistic” 
and is leading us to a “welfare state.” 

We can subsidize the great cotton barons of the 
South. We can subsidize the airlines, making their 
development possible through government money, 
through your money and my money. Back in the 
early days we subsidized the railroads. But when 
you do something in the way of social security to 
help the great mass of the American people, then it 
becomes “socialism” and a step in the direction of 
a “welfare state.” 


Well, I say to you here this morning that that 
is the direction we are going in. We are going in 
the direction of a better day for the great mass of 
the American people. We are going in the direc- 
tion of better social security legislation. We are 
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going in the direction of shorter hours. And we 
are going in the direction of eliminating discrimina- 


tion in employment in America through the enact- 
ment of a federal F.E.P.C. 


But this is no time for complacency. All of these 
things have come because labor fought a good fight. 
You are going to hold them only if you fight to 
hold them. You are going to improve on them 
only if you fight to improve on them. 


We have had serious threats before, but none 
more serious than the threat that presents itself in 
the enactment of repressive and restrictive legisla- 
tion directed against the trade union movement. 


We see it in Washington. We see it in many 
of the states. Not so much in this state, I will admit, 
but in many other states we have had repressive 
labor laws enacted within the last two or three years. 
We met the other threat. We met the starvation 
threat. We met the company union threat. 


The records of the La Follette Committee showed 
that millions of dollars were spent by the giant cor- 
porations of America, hiring strikebreaking agen- 
cies, company thugs, company spies, company 
judges and company sheriffs. Despite all that, labor 
was able to move forward. 


I say to you we must meet this threat. It is a 
new field. It is something that traditionally the 
great mass of the American labor movement has 
stayed away from. It is the threat of further and 
more drastic repressive and restrictive legislation 
against the trade union movement. And the only 
way you are going to meet that threat is on the 
political battlefield. You might just as well make 
up your mind to that. 


Don’t think that we are too big, don’t think that 
we have grown so much and so big that we can rest 
on our achievements. Don’t think that we can’t 
be pushed back. Please don’t make that mistake. 
Because if they can enact the Taft-Hartley Act, 
as they did in 1947, and maintain it on the statute 
books for five years, then I say to you that if cir- 
cumstances were to give them greater control than 
they have had in the past, you are going to get 
something more drastic than Taft-Hartley. 


The Republicans came out with a platform the 
other day that I think is very interesting. They 
make the statement that the Taft-Hartley Act has 
been a benefit to labor, a benefit to the American 
economy, and here is what it has done for the 
working man, among other things: “It has estab- 
lished his right to quit his job at any time.” 


Just think of this. The great American political 
party, meeting in solemn conclave with 1,200 dele- 
gates, with tens of thousands of visitors, with 
millions of people looking in on the television and 
listening on the radio, they decide that what they 
have done for the American working man is to 
guarantee his right to quit his job at any time. Isn’t 
that wonderful? 


Also they have guaranteed to the American work- 
ing man the right to take part in legal union ac- 
tivity. Just think of that! We didn’t have those 


rights before Taft-Hartley! To the unions they have 
guaranteed the right to strike. Or at least that is 
what they say. 


They have also guaranteed the right to union 
shop contracts by agreement. 


Well, we had union shop contracts and closed 
shop contracts before Bob Taft was born. And 
still this platform has the temerity to tell the Amer- 
ican worker that the Taft-Hartley Act gave us these 
rights—the right to quit, the right to strike. As 
far as I am concerned, God gave me those rights. 


The platform doesn’t say anything, however, 
about the Taft-Hartley Act containing every known 
device to assist the employer who wants to keep 
his men out of a trade union. It didn’t say that the 
Taft-Hartley Act provides the instrumentality, at 
government expense, that the giant corporations 
had to pay to the strike-breaking agencies years ago 
to keep their men out of a union. It doesn’t say 
anything about the injunction secured by the gov- 
ernment on behalf of the employer without any 
expense to the employer. 


It doesn’t say anything about that portion of the 
law which gives protection to the unfair competitor 
of the fair employer, something which is tremen- 
dously important. We made great strides in elim- 
inating the sweatshops from many industries in 
America because we had the right to freedom of 
expression, to picket the unfair employer, and thus 
be in a position to say to the fair employer: 


“We are going to see that you don’t have unfair 
competition.” 


That right is gone, and if the Taft-Hartley Law 
had been on the statute books thirty years ago, the 
sweatshops would still be holding forth all over 
America. 


The platform doesn’t say anything about com- 
pelling men to work against their will. This eighty- 
day injunction, which negates that part of the 
platform which says that unions have a right to 
strike, which tells the union that they can’t strike 
for eighty days because of the paramount public 
interest in the particular article or commodity that 
they are producing. 


It doesn’t tell the employers that, because of the 
paramount public interest, they should pay the men 
what they want and keep them working. You see, 
there would be two ways if we have equality in 
this country. If we have labor on one side and 
management on the other, there would be two 
simple alternatives. One, tell the men they have 
to work; two, tell the employer that he has got to 
pay so the men will work. But you find nothing 
in the law about any prohibition or restriction on 
the employer. 


You tell the man he has got to work for eighty 
days. No one has ever answered the question, 
neither Taft nor Hartley nor the N.A.M. nor any- 
one else, as to what happens after the eighty days, 
and the public interest is still paramount. Are we 
so naive to believe that the law will compel eighty 
days of slavery and then suddenly, on the eighty- 
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first day, say: “Well, you are free to do as you like 
now”? 

No, we are not that gullible. We know the 
answer. The answer is, after the eighty days expire, 
a quick session of Congress and eighty or 160 more 
days. 

The American labor movement, with all its great 
history of free trade unionism, can never accept the 
implications of this Republican platform of con- 
tinued slavery for labor. 


There must be an answer to this continued effort 
to render strong unions weak and weak unions 
weaker. There must be an answer to this new 
weapon of the reactionary employers on the political 
battleground. They failed with “the American 
Plan.” They failed with the starvation methods. 
They failed with the company union. It is up to 
us to preserve our heritage as members of this great 
organization to see to it that they will fail in this 
effort. 


How do we do that? Quite simply. 


We show these people that we know something 
about politics and that we are willing to play the 
game of politics. 


We might just as well get that into our minds. 
You are going to change this situation with votes. 


I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, never in all 
the history of this organization has organized labor 
had so little influence on Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton as it has today. You might just as well know 
that. And the way you are going to change that is 
to change votes, to bring some new faces into Con- 
gress, to bring people there who believe in the 
philosophy of 1952 and not in the philosophy of 
1890. 

I think it can be done. 


You people sitting in this room are the leaders. 
It is up to you to show the way. 

The American Federation of Labor five years 
ago took the first step in this direction by setting 
up Labor’s League for Political Education. Last 
year at its convention it made Labor’s League for 
Political Education a permanent part of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor itself. 

There is the battleground. There is where you 
have got to meet this competition. There is where 
you have got to render an accounting as to what 
to do. 

Are we going to maintain the game for three- 
quarters of a century and move on? 

Are we going to see to it that we have a govern- 
ment that governs in the interest of the great mass 
of people rather than the privileged few? 

It is up to us. It is up to the American Federation 
of Labor. No other group in America can speak 
with such force and authority for the great mass 
of the people of this great country, be they con- 
sumers or workers or what. 

I say we can do the job. 


A good scare is worth more to a man than good 
advice—E. W. Howe, 1911. 


Brief History— 


(Continued from page 25) 


increasingly distasteful to the C.I.O. leadership and 
the rank-and-file membership. 


Labor Unity 


Efforts toward labor unity have been made re- 
peatedly since the late 1930’s. At first, the differ- 
ences stemmed primarily from the views of the 
A. F. of L. and C.L.O. on the industrial organiza- 
tion of mass-production workers. As the years have 
passed, the importance of this issue has diminished. 
Later discussions, started during the Second World 
War, have turned to problems of a procedural na- 
ture. For example, the A. F. of L. desires “organic” 
unity, while the C.I.O. favors “programmatic” 
unity; that is, cooperation on specific issues— 
whether legislative, political, or international—with 
organic unity to come at an indefinite future date. 


Late in 1950 organized labor’s growing concern 
with the Government’s emergency defense program 
brought the A. F. of L. and C.I.O. together in a 
United Labor Policy Committee. This Committee, 
which also included the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, served as a common spokesman 
for the afhliated groups. It spoke out strongly in 
favor of greater representation of labor in the 
various defense agencies and demonstrated the 
ability of the several labor groups to join forces 
and pool their views in a common objective. 


Kremlin— 


(Continued from page 51) 


any responsibility on the part of the Peiping gov- 
ernment. 


Voluntary effort, especially when it is military in 
character, is impossible under a totalitarian regime. 
Such a regime could not exist without disarming 
the people and taking all political, military, and 
economic power into its own hands. 

But it is at the door of the Kremlin that the bur- 
den of the blame must not be placed for the con- 
tinuation of the terrible conflict in Korea. Russia, 
far more than Communist China and the North 
Korean puppets, is responsible for the months of 
sterile and frustrating truce talks. Without Russia’s 
continued supply of arms, planes, and pilots, the 
enemies of the U. N. would long ago have re- 
treated from their reckless aggression. 


A sailor, just home from a long cruise, rushed 
to a phone and called his girl friend. In a few 
minutes he came out of the booth looking very be- 
wildered. 

“She’s gonna get married,” he told his pal. 

“Aw, forget it,’ advised the pal, “there’s lotsa 
girls.” 

“Yeah,” replied the sailor, “but she’s gonna marry 
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Tobin States 1-H Must Be Wiped Out 


AFL CONVENTION, NEW YORK CITY 


ECRETARY OF LABOR Maurice Tobin told 

the seventy-first annual AFL convention that 

the Taft-Hartley Act is “a matter of life and death 
for the American labor movement.” 


He pointed out that in the five years before the 
passage of the act the American labor force grew 
by nearly a million, and trade union membership 
by five millions. 

But in the five years since the passage of the 
act, the labor force grew by 4% million, but trade 
union membership by only 800,000. The trend was 
reversed. “The labor force was growing faster 
than the unions. The unions were losing ground.” 


Slowed in its Tracks 


“Now what does this mean?” asked Tobin. “It 
means that the ranks of the unorganized are grow- 
ing faster than the ranks of the organized. After 
20 years of the fastest growth in its history, the 
American labor movement has slowed down in 
its tracks.” 


The Secretary of Labor said that the American 
labor force will keep growing at the rate of 750,000 


a year, and unless the unions can keep pace, they 
will “constitute a smaller and smaller part of our 
population, and become less and less representative 
of American workers.” 

The law, declared Tobin, must be wiped off the 


books, and a fair law put in its place. 


Points to Labor Planks 


Tobin pointed to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic planks on labor, saying that the former sup- 
ports Taft-Hartley and the latter asks for its repeal. 

“It ought to be clear to every trade unionist 
that the only way to get rid of that law is to elect a 
President and Congress pledged to do the job,” 
Tobin said. “Certainly you can’t get rid of it by 
electing the candidates of a party which praises the 
law in its platform and pledges to retain it.” 

In concluding his talk, Tobin departed com- 
pletely from his prepared text, and made a plea 
to continue the Democratic Party’s policies, as 
begun under Roosevelt and continued under 
Truman. He pointed out that the party has done 
what the American working man wants, and plans 
to continue that way. 


ILPA Attacks Racket Labor Publications 


By ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


SIZZLING attack on racket labor papers 

and a full-scale campaign to put them out 
of business because “racket labor papers do great 
damage to the good name of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor” was the major order of business 
at the annual convention of the International La- 
bor Press Association. 

- The report to ILPA said that charges should be 
preferred with district attorneys where these racket 
sheets operate for criminal prosecution because 
“these impostors, absolutely unscrupulous and 
brazen, trade upon the prestige of the American 
Federation of Labor.” 

Unanimous Adoption 

Unanimous adoption of the report, one of the 
longest ever presented to ILPA, and prepared by 
the convention’s Committee on Appeals and Griev- 
ances, is expected to lead to the following action: 

1. Preparation of an up-to-date list of racket 
papers to be known as the “Disapproved List.” 

2. Each month the current “Disapproved List” 
is to be sent out to the big four advertising industry 
trade papers together with a short letter “urging 
vigilance of all advertisers against the unethical 
publications listed.” 

3. Copies of the disapproved list are also to be 
sent to State Federations of Labor and to State 


Newspaper Associations urging these organizations 
to pass along the information to their afhliates in 
the cities and towns. 

4. Copies of the list should be sent monthly to 
labor news services with the request that they pub- 
licize this list among their client newspapers. 

5. ILPA is urged also to issue news releases to 
the most widely circulated publications reaching 
business people alerting them to these fraudulent 
papers. 

6. The disapproved list is to be sent to the 
National Better Business Bureau with the request 
that they relay this information to all their afhliates. 

Aid to Labor Enemies 

“The enemies of organized labor,” said the ILPA 
report, “are greatly aided in their campaigns against 
the labor movement by the existence of the racket 
labor sheets. Although these racket labor sheets 
are not afhliated with the American Federation of 
Labor they use the name of the AFL constantly 
in their nefarious activities. By doing so, they are 
giving the American Federation of Labor and the 
legitimate labor press a bad name. 

“In the opinion of your committee, these racket 
labor sheets are leeches which are just as injurious 
to the American labor movement, although in a 
different way, as vicious antilabor legislation.” 
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Building Trades Issue 
Strong Attack on T-H 


AFL CONVENTION, NEW YORK CITY 


STRONG attack against the Taft-Hartley 

Act, a plea to affiliated unions to work toward 
abolition of jurisdictional strikes, a request to re- 
store to the Department of Labor some of its dim- 
inishing functions, and criticism of the real estate 
lobby highlighted action taken by the forty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the AFL Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department. 

The 93 delegates, representing 571 afhliated 
councils and 39 unions, also heard Secretary of 
Labor Maurice Tobin express confidence that “we 
are going to see the day when we are going to wipe 
Taft-Hartley from the books, and I feel that will 
be in 1953.” 

Tobin also said that it was not until the Wagner 
Act was passed that “the full power and effect of 
free collective bargaining could be felt over this 
nation.” 


Barden Lambasted 


In unanimously adopting the report submitted 
to it by President Richard Gray, the department 
lambasted Chairman Graham Barden (D., N. C.) 
of the House Labor Committee for refusing to con- 
duct public hearings on a Senate-passed bill to 
eliminate representation elections from the Taft- 


Hartley Law. 


At the same time, the convention recom- 
mended that every affiliated national and inter- 
national union cooperate fully with the com- 
mittee established by the American Federation 
of Labor to study the effects of Taft-Hartley. 
Known as the Labor-Management Committee, 
the group will contact every AFL International 
Union and obtain their views as to whether the 
act should be amended or repealed. 


The delegates approved a policy declaration of 
the department’s general presidents declaring that 
no afhliated union or Building and Construction 
Trades Council shall authorize or lend support to 
any picketing for jurisdictional purposes. The 
presidents last July had pointed out that such pick- 
eting violated the department’s constitution. 

The convention pointed out that jurisdictional 
disputes during the past year have been kept out 
of the hands of the National Labor Relations Board 


due to the department’s participation in the Na- 
tional Joint Plan for the Settlement of Jurisdictional 
Disputes. The plan, necessitated by Taft-Hartley, is 
a joint plan by and between various employers and 
the building trades organization. 


Echo Alarm 


The convention echoed President Gray’s alarm 
over the fact that the Labor Department has been 
losing some of its responsibilities. The delegates 
urged that full responsibility for enforcing such 
laws as the Davis-Bacon Act be placed in the Labor 
Department rather than allow it to be left up to 
various governmental agencies. 

“Many of the agencies continue to ignore the 
enforcement feature of the law,” the meeting re- 
ported. 

The convention also extended thanks and grati- 
tude to Secretary Tobin for the “excellent coopera- 
tion” he gave the department during the past year. 


It blasted the “real estate lobby” for trying 
to limit the construction of public housing units 
to 5,000 a year—as contrasted to the 135,000 
called for by the 1949 Housing Act and the 
35,000 finally approved by Congress. The con- 
vention also said it “was through the close co- 
operation of the department with the National 
Housing Conference that the unethical meth- 
ods employed by the real estate and home 
building lobbies were defeated.” 


The committe report which the department 
adopted suggested that President Gray continue to 
cooperate with the National Housing Conference 
“to combat the real estate lobby toward the end 
that decent, safe, and sanitary rental units will be 
provided at rentals our people can afford to pay.” 

The building tradesmen recommended that all 
national and international unions and officers of 
the department “do all in their power” to see that 
each local council has 100 per cent affiliation of 
the local trades within their jurisdictions. 


Full Employment 


The convention pointed out that building trades- 
men have enjoyed full employment generally 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Cedar Rapids Florists Association 
(Flowers For All Occasions) 


BEZDEK’S FLORISTS NEWPORT & SON FLOWER 
2827 Johnson Ave. N.W. SHOP 
Phone 9171 2125 Wilson Ave., S.W. 


CARL KREBS FLOWER SHOP Phone 2-3554 
404 Third Ave. S.E. 


Phone 3-2081 Greenhouse 2-3015 PIERSON'S FLOWER 62 


1800 Ellis Blvd. 
JOHN E. LAPES, FLORIST Phone 2.8554 


308 Third Ave. E. 
Phone 7169 STEISKAL FLOWER SHOP 
3330 Mt. Vernon Ave. S.E. 2316 Bowling St. S.W. 
Phone 3-8223 Phone 2-0176 


TOMAN’'S FLOWER SHOP 


320 Third Ave. S.E. 
Phone 8139 


“Say Gt With Flowers.” 


Ask Your Grocer 


“The Best Food 
For 


And the Best Buys 
On Your Good Food Route” Penick Syrups 


ae a & ae q ge Made From Corn 
Zw | 


Three Delicious Flavors 


Golden 
Crystal White 


DES MOINES OMAHA 
Wattle 


CEDAR RAPIDS SIOUX CITY 


DAVENPORT WATEROS | PENICK & FORD LTD., ING 
ROCKFORD PEORIA 


CEDAR RAPIDS IOWA 


Enjoy Ice Cream It's Real Food KUBIAS HARDWARE (exe) 
D Corbin Hardware, Stanley Hinges, Tools, Cutlery 
OF CHS Kitchen Utensils, Fishing Tackle 
Monarch Malleable Ranges and Perfection Oil Ranges 


HUTCHINSON ICE CREAM and Cookers for Country Homes 


DIVISION 206-208 First St., S. E. Phone 3-2609 
CEDAR RAPIDS CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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GOP, Business Conspire 


to Cut Social Gains 


GRINDING AXES FOR NEW ATTACK ON LABOR 


EW YORK CITY.—President Truman, in 

his message to the AFL convention here, 
said that he believes that a little group of politicians, 
working with representatives of some of the coun- 
try’s most reactionary employers, plotted “over the 
last seven years a determined assault against the 
rights of organized labor.” These men, the Presi- 
dent said, hoped to bring back the kind of antilabor 
situation that followed World War I. 


“Some of the special interests,” he said, “are 
already grinding their axes for a fresh attack on 
labor in the event of a Republican victory.” The 
text of the President’s message follows: 

Dear Mr. Green: 


This is the last time it will be my privilege, as 
President of the United States, to send a message 
to the convention of the American Federation of 


Labor. 


I wish I could speak to you and to the delegates 
in person, and tell you face to face some of the 
things that are in my heart and mind as I near the 
end of my administration. However, my work is 
just as heavy as it ever was. In fact, I think I have 
been busier since I stated my decision not to run 
again than I was before. Under these circum- 
stances, I know you will forgive me for not being 
with you in New York today. 


Labor Staunch Partner 


As the end of my term draws near, I have been 
thinking back over the struggles and accomplish- 
ments of the past seven years. The American 
Federation of Labor has been a staunch partner 
in the program we have worked for since I became 
President. I am proud of the advances we have 
made at home, and the efforts we have carried on 
throughout the world to bring about a real peace— 
to create the kind of world in which men and 
women everywhere can live free and hopeful lives. 


Labor has helped at every step of the way. 
Representatives of organized labor not only 
hold positions of trust in the executive depart- 
ments and in the defense agencies, but they 
are helping to make and carry out our policies 
of international cooperation. The leaders of 


organized labor have made a great contribu- 
tion to the success of such programs as the 
Economic Cooperation Administration and the 
Mutual Security Administration. Their par- 
ticipation has earned the gratitude of our na- 
tion and the respect of labor in many foreign 
lands. I am sure, moreover, that our Point 4 
program cannot succeed without the skills, 
the zeal and the vision of the labor representa- 
tives who are now taking part in our techni- 
cal assistance projects in underdeveloped areas. 


The part that American labor is playing in our 
international affairs is an inspiration to less for- 
tunate working men and women in many coun- 
tries. The status of American labor today spells 
hope in lands where the right to organize, the right 
to bargain with employers, and the right to achieve 
better conditions are ignored or brutally suppressed. 


Determined Assault 


In spite of these facts, in spite of the vital im- 
portance of labor to our foreign policy, we have 
witnessed in this country, over the last seven years 
a determined assault against the rights of organized 
labor. There is little doubt in my mind that a 
definite plot was hatched at the close of the war 
to smash, or at least to cripple, our trade union 
movement in a period of postwar reaction. This 
conspiracy was developed by a little group of 
politicians, working with the representatives of our 
most reactionary employers. These men thought 
that history would repeat itself and that they could 
do after World War II what had been done after 
the first World War, when our trade unions were 
set upon by the so-called “Open Shop Movement,” 
using the antilabor devices of spies, finks, black- 
lists, and yellow dog contracts. 


To accomplish this, it was necessary first 
to strip labor of the rights which had been 
protected by federal legislation. The first step 
in this conspiracy was, therefore, the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Act. As Representative Hart- 
ley’s own book made clear, however, the Taft- 
Hartley Law was conceived of as only the first 
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CEDAR RAPIDS 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 
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Affiliated with American Federation of 
Labor and Iowa State Federation of Labor 
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307 9th Ave., Marion 


Meets second and fourth Thursdays monthly, at 
Labor Temple, 90 First Ave. N.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MAINTENANCE 
EMPLOYEES 


Local No. 55 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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We meet at 7 p.m. the third Monday of each month 
in the Cedar Rapids Labor Temple 


The Superior Quality of Delicious 


National 3-Minute Oats 


We are proud of the high 
quality products made by our 


skilled labor. 


NATIONAL OATS COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


IOWA NATIONAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


_ A Full Legal Reserve Company 
NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 


Insuring 
Full Coverage Automobile 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Public Liability 


Burglary 
Plate Glass 


UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Division of Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chicago 


Manufacturers of 
ROCK CRUSHERS and 
AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 


CEDAR RAPIDS IOWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS TRIBUNE 


The official publication of the 
Cedar Rapids Federation of Labor 


Like Management, the Labor Movement should 
have a medium of publicity and the Tribune is 
Labor’s Voice in the Cedar Rapids area. 


Our motto Every member of the Cedar Rapids 
Federation—a READER.” 


214 Third Avenue Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Compliments of 


CEDAR RAPIDS 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


902 17th St. N.E. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Manufacturers of 


“Kwik-way” motor rebuilding and 
servicing equipment 


Compliments of 


WM. TEHEL BOTTLING COMPANY 


Pepsi-Cola — Masons Root Beer — City Club Beer 
CEDAR RAPIDS IOWA 
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step. It was to be followed by the repeal of 
most of the New Deal legislation. 


The Republican leaders of the Eightieth Con- 
gress lent themselves to this shameful conspiracy 
against the common welfare and rammed the Taft- 
Hartley Law through over my veto. They pro- 
ceeded also to cut down Social Security protection 
and to attack the Wage and Hour Law. Then they 
waited, postponing further attacks until after what 
they assumed would be a Republican victory in 
November 1948. 


In the campaign of that year, I was able to 
put the facts before the people and they responded 
as I knew they would. They gave their answer to 
this attack upon the rights of labor and upon the 
welfare and prosperity of the average man. 


Record Heartening 


In the Eighty-first Congress, where the Demo- 
cratic majority was substantial, I had enough sup- 
port to secure the passage of laws which improved 
and strengthened our National Housing Program, 
our Social Security Program, and our Wage and 
Hour Laws. There were almost but not quite 
enough liberal Democrats to secure the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law. While we did not succeed 
in that respect, the general record of the Eighty- 
first Congress was heartening. 


In the Eighty-second Congress, however, 
where the Democratic majority was reduced 
to a narrow margin, the assault on labor was 
renewed. The most important part of the 
battle in the E1ghty-second Congress was 
waged over inflation controls, Time and again 
the special interests, abetted by the Republican 
leaders, tried to repeal and destroy price con- 
trols and rent controls, which are so important, 
not only to labor, but also to every person who 
lives on a moderate salary or a fixed income. 
These assaults had the effect of weakening our 
controls, but they were not able to overthrow 
and destroy them completely. On the credit 
side, we also got some improvement in our 
soctal security laws, in spite of Republican op- 
position. 


As my period of office draws to its conclusion, 
I take considerable satisfaction in the fights we have 
won and the gains we have made. The cause of the 
average citizen has not been successful all along 
the line. We have suffered certain losses, but by 
and large we have beaten back the main attacks and 
we have made real progress. Wages are good, em- 
ployment is high, and in spite of prices and taxes, 
most of our people are enjoying a standard of living 
that is better than it ever was in the past. 


I do not know what things will be like in the 
future, but I am sure that they will be determined 
largely by the results of the election this year. Some 
of the special interests are already grinding their 
axes for a fresh attack on labor in the event of a 
Republican victory. I do not know whether you 


read the Wall Street Journal, but I have seen indi- 
cations in it lately that plans are afoot in Wall 
Street to make the Taft-Hartley Law even more 
oppressive and unfair than it is at present. 


Antilabor Platform 


Not all Republicans are possessed by a hostility 
to labor, but it appears that the Republican candi- 
date has now made his peace with the author of 
the Taft-Hartley Law. Apparently his conduct will 
not be out of line with the Republican platform, 
which, in my opinion, is the most antilabor plat- 
form they have submitted to the country in at least 
16 years. 


Labor is important in this country because it 
is one of the major groups that goes to make 
up our national strength and well being. Busi- 
ness and agriculture are equally important. 
Over the last 20 years we have developed pro- 
grams fair to these three great groups, which 
have provided an increasing national income 
for the benefit of every American citizen. 
There is still a lot to do. There are still people 
in this country who suffer under poor living 
conditions and poor housing. There are still 
people who do not have a chance for a decent 
education. Proper medical care 1s still beyond 
the reach of too many of our people. Too 
many also face discrimination because of race, 
creed, or color. These are conditions that must 
be changed. They are conditions that can be 
changed and that will be changed if we con- 
tinue on the course of progress which we have 
been following over the last 20 years. 


I regard the coming election as crucial, not only 
to the future of organized labor and the prosperity 
of the average man in the country, but also for 
our chance of world peace and the continuance of 
our world leadership. That is why I am going 
to go around the country, campaigning for the 
election of Governor Stevenson and Senator Spark- 
man and for a real Democratic Congress. 


I am sure that the American Federation of Labor, 
which is meeting in its seventy-first annual con- 
vention under your chairmanship, fully under- 
stands what is at stake in this election. J am sure 
that organized labor will continue to work in the 
future as it has in the past for the steady improve- 
ment of the lot of the average man in this country 
and the continued welfare of our whole nation. 
New social and economic advances, and better still, 
a surer prospect of peace, will be your reward. 


I have never yet met anyone who did not think 
it was an agreeable sensation to cut tinfoil with 
scissors.—G. C. Lichtenberg, 1799. 


If a man says what he thinks he will either 


lose his job or get promoted . . . depending on 
what he thinks. 
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IOWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
IOWA STEEL AND IRON WORKS 


Manufacturers of 


Road Machinery and Equipment 


CEDAR RAPIDS IOWA 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Designers and manufacturers of broadcast station 
equipment, radio communication and navigation 


equipment, and radio amateur equipment 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


Social and Civic Center of 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
J. C. (Mike) Kennedy, Manager 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


WELCOME TO 


HURDLE & HALTER 
HOTEL MONTROSE 


Air Conditioned Meeting and Banquet Rooms 


From 15 to 500 People 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY CO. 
School Furniture, Equipment and Supplies 
602-606 Third Street S.E. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


THE VAN METER COMPANY 


Wholesalers of 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


526 Fourth Ave. S.E. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Phone 2-1145 


All Kinds of Wood Work from All Kinds of Wood 
WILLIAMS & HUNTING CO. 
Manufacturers of Fine Wood Work 


CEDAR RAPIDS IOWA 


Compliments of 
THE LUBERGER COMPANY 


Definitely Better Furniture—Floor Coverings— 
Draperies—Appliances 


CEDAR RAPIDS IOWA 


Quality First—Always 
JACK’S STORE 


CLOTHING — SHOES — SPORTSWEAR 
For Men at a Savings 


First Street—Opposite Post Office 


Cedar Rapids, lowa Telephone 3-1946 


Compliments of 


PETERSON BAKING COMPANY 
Bakers of Peter Pan Bakery Products 


CEDAR RAPIDS IOWA 


PEOPLES BANK AND TRUST CO. 
West End Third Avenue Bridge 


CEDAR RAPIDS IOWA 


Compliments of the 
CEDAR RAPIDS GAZETTE 
Eastern Iowa’s Family Newspaper 


Operating Radio Stations KCRG and KCRG (FM) 


SHEFFIELD 
BRICh & TILE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Hollow Building Tile 
Drain Tile and Brick 


SHEFFIELD IOWA 
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Housing Problem— 


(Continued from page 14) 


volved rents or monthly housing costs in most 
cases ranging upwards from $75 a month, many 
of them over $100. Congress authorized only 
enough funds to construct 5,000 units of publicly 
financed, moderate-rental defense housing, but it 
did not appropriate enough funds even for this 
ridiculously small number. 


Congress also cut back the public housing pro- 
gram, from the 135,000 units authorized in the 
Housing Act of 1949 to 50,000 units for the fiscal 
year just ended. The middle-income housing pro- 
gram, which had engendered such enthusiasm just 
before the Korean outbreak, was completely for- 
gotten. 


This was the situation when the Eighty-second 
Congress reconvened for its second session in Jan- 
uary of this year. The American people had the 
right to expect that with the clear promise of a 
comprehensive housing program contained in the 
Housing Act of 1949, and in the light of the critical 
-housing situation in defense areas, Congress would 
turn its attention immediately to enactment of 
effective legislation for meeting the housing needs 
of defense workers and lower- and middle-income 
families. 


However, the reactionary Republican-Dixicrat 
coalition had no intention of honoring Congress’ 
promise of decent housing for American families. 
Its ears were turned to the siren song of the real 
estate lobby. That song had only one refrain: 


“Leave housing to us. We can do it.” 


The trouble is that the private builders are not 
providing housing for the families who need it. 
Like the proverbial dog in the manger, they are 
blocking every move to provide low and moderate 
cost housing that they have been unable or un- 
willing to build. This has been the story in defense 
housing, in public housing and in middle-income 
housing. 


Despite the demonstrated failure of private build- 
ers to construct needed defense housing, there was 
nothing but token action. Last year the Senate ap- 
propriated a mere $25,000,000 for publicly financed, 
moderate-rental defense housing (enough to build 
only about 5,000 permanent-type units). This year 
it voted to appropriate only an additional $12,- 
000,000. 


The government has been trying to stretch these 
pitifully small appropriations by confining itself 
to the construction of trailers and other types of 
flimsy, temporary housing. The effect has been 
detrimental to defense production. It also has been 
hard on workers. In defense areas all over the 
country many defense workers have been forced 
to return to their homes-because they could not 
find adequate housing for themselves and their 
families. Others stayed on under terribly inade- 
quate living conditions. 


The low-rent public housing program, already 


cut back to 50,000 units, was still further reduced 
as a result of the terrific campaign of misrepresen- 
tation and pressure by the real estate lobby. The 
Senate voted to permit construction of 45,000 units 
during the year beginning July 1, 1952. The House 
voted to reduce the program to only 5,000 units 
for the entire nation (a repetition of its attempt a 
year ago to do the same thing). It also voted a 
vicious continuing limitation which would hold 
the program down to 5,000 units for all succeeding 
years. 


The compromise result was an authorization of 
35,000 units. This was bad enough. Even worse 
was the limiting provision holding down the pro- 
gram to 35,000 units a year indefinitely. This means 
that instead of about 10 per cent of the total hous- 
ing construction each year going for low-rent public 
housing, as was Congress’ unmistakable intention 
in the Housing Act of 1949, housing for low-income 
families will constitute only about 3 per cent of 
total housing construction. At the rate of 35,000 
units a year, 1t would take over 300 years to rehouse 
the 11,000,000 families now living in substandard 
houses! 


Unlike many members of Congress, workers 
know that the housing problem won’t solve itself. 
Only a vigorous action program to achieve the 
housing goals Congress itself set forth in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 will begin to meet the nation’s 
housing needs. 


With the real estate lobby pitching and the reac- 
tionary bloc in Congress catching, the American 
people have been completely shut out in the con- 
test for decent housing, but the last inning won’t 
be over until the election returns are in this No- 
vember. 


Promises are not enough. We have learned our 
lesson from bitter experience. 


The candidates whom we elect must recognize 
that the slums of this nation are America’s shame. 
Labor’s job is to elect men and women to Congress 
who are dedicated to the principle that every kid 
in America has the right to grow up in a decent 
home in a healthful and wholesome environment. 


The evangelist shouted, “All who want to go to 
Heaven stand up.” The whole congregation stood 
except one old man. “Don’t you want to go to 
Heaven?” challenged the evangelist. “Sure I do,” 
said the old fellow. “But I don’t want to go on no 
durned excursion.” 


First Salesman: “Gee, Albert, I had a marvelous 
day; made a lot of friends for the company.” 

Second Salesman: “Me, too, Harold, I didn’t sell 
anything either.” 


One duck to another: “Oh, quit trying to walk 
like a woman wearing slacks.” 
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Get Rid of the Rider! 


HIS year the federal government will spend 
more money than will be earned by all 
citizens of this country living west of the Missis- 
sippi River. During 1953 federal spending as 
now scheduled will put every American family WRITE YOUR 


in debt to the government for approximately CONGRESSMEN! 


two thousand dollars. 


Ys 


Tell them to cut govern- 
ment expenditures for 


But that isn’t all! As the resulting taxes in- Bon Onsen ted a Vat nonetas 
no tax money for Need- 
crease, our freedom to spend our hard-earned lone Public? Wocketon Pat 


dollars decreases. The more the government ess Donte 4 
spends, the greater the demand for goods and 
services—the higher prices go—the more in- 
flation we experience. 


IOWA-ILLINOIS GAS 
You owe it to yourself, and your family to 
protest against reckless, wasteful spending for AND ELECTRIC CO. 


non-essential, socialistic schemes and pork-bar- 


Serving Davenport, Cedar Rapids, 
rel projects. 


Ft. Dodge, Iowa City and Ottumwa 


Are We Headed for a 
DEPRESSION? 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Economist, American Federation of Labor 


UGUST 14, 1952, marked the passage of 
seven years since the end of World War II. 
It was on V-J Day seven years ago that Americans 
acclaimed the victory ending the last great war 
and turned their thoughts to the future of peaceful 
living. At that time their high hopes for enduring 
peace were mingled with fears of a postwar de- 
pression. 

Seven years ago our people, who always hated 
war, wanted to be done with it just as soon as 
victory was won. We demobilized to the skin and 
did so in a rush. Despite the shock of this quick 
and foolhardy demobilization, we escaped an eco- 
nomic crisis. Despite the too sudden and prema- 
ture action of the 1946 Congress scrapping all eco- 
nomic controls which had held the accumulated 
pressures of wartime inflation in check, and despite 
the resulting violent upward surge in prices, a post- 
war depression failed to materialize. 


What about the future? When defense produc- 
tion has passed its peak, will the country’s economic 
activity slow down? Will another great depression 
then set in to reap its harvest of disaster, bank- 
ruptcy and unemployment? 


Before dealing with these questions, let us take 
a sober look at the defense mobilization program, 
its timing and its size. Goods and services for our 
defense and security programs, by July, 1952, were 
produced at the annual rate of over 55 billion 
dollars. Defense production has been rising from 
month to month and, even allowing for many 
uncertainties involved in changing specifications, 
delivery schedules and other factors, we may ex- 
pect that purchases for national security programs 
will reach a top annual rate of between 60 and 65 
billion near the end of 1953. 


At that time—always assuming, of course, that 
we don't get involved in a major conflict—the rate 
of defense production will /evel off and may not 
begin to decrease substantially for quite some time. 


Ours is a defense program. Its object is to pre- 
vent war. No one among us can say when the 


military strength of ourselves and our allies will 
be sufficient to remove the threat of Communist 
aggression and permit us to ease up on our defense 
build-up. The source of aggression is in the Krem- 
lin. The question of whether or when the threat 
of war will be removed can be answered only by 
the Kremlin. 

It is vital to the future of our country to do 
everything possible to avert a decline in its eco- 
nomic activity. It is important that neither infla- 
tion nor deflation threaten stable growth of our 
economy. Yet considerations of national security 
overshadow all others in the shaping of national 
policy. It is desirable to keep taxes and _ public 
expenditures down and to balance the budget. But 
it is More important to make our country and the 
free world safe from the Communist threat than to 
ease the tax burden or to balance the budget. 

We do not know when defense production may 
be curtailed. We do know that under no circum- 
stances can such curtailment come much before 
1954. It is also safe to assume that, if considerations 
of national security permit a cutback in the defense 
program as early as 1954, the reductions will be 
gradual, rather than sudden. At best, government 
expenditures for defense will taper off through an 
annual reduction of between 5 and ro billion a 
year, rather than being lopped off all at once, as 
they were at the end of World War II. 

There has been talk about cutting the federal 
budget by $40 billion or by similar gigantic slashes 
in government expenditures. You will hear more 
of such talk before election day, but not much 
after that. All such talk is politics, not economics, 
nor responsible government. 

During the year ending in June, 1952, budget 
expenditures of the federal government for all 
purposes totaled $66 billion. Of this total, $46 
billion, or 70 per cent, was spent for major national 
security programs. In other words, of each budget 
dollar spent, 70 cents went for defense. Another 
7 cents went to pay for veterans’ programs. An- 
other g cents went to pay interest charges. A large 
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Our Eightieth Year 
A Friendly Place to Shop 


For eighty years we have been 
Davenport's friendly store. Next 


time you're in Davenport, come in! 


PETERSON - HARNED 
_ VON MAUR 


The Quad-Cities Senior Department Store 


Davenport, Iowa 


Wedding, Birthday, Sick Room Bouquets 
“Bonded Telegraph Delivery Service’ Phone 3-9234 


ALPHA FLORAL CO. 
N. G. COLLATOS, Proprietor 


308 Main Street Davenport, lowa 


Special Attention to Out-of-Town Orders 
Floral Designs of All Kinds—Give Us a Trial 


SIEG COMPANY 


Wholesale Distributors 
Established 1869 


Automotive Equipment Replacement Parts 


Electrical Appliances 


500 Iowa Street Davenport, lowa 


Visit the ‘Friendly Store” 


CATHOLIC SUPPLY CENTER, INC. 
404 Brady Street—Phone 7-9458 
DAVENPORT IOWA 


ROSE GLEN, Inc., FLORISTS 
Flowers for all occasions— 
anywhere — any time 
Members F. T. D. 
Phone 2-7833 


309 Brady Street Davenport 


OSCAR MAYER & CO. 
Meats of Good Taste Since 1883 
DAVENPORT IOWA 


YOUR ONE-STOP SHOPPING CENTER 


Over 100,000 Items in Retail Store 
and Catalog Sales Department 


SEARS ROEBUCK & CO. 
DAVENPORT IOWA 


Compliments of 


DAVENPORT BANK & TRUST CO. 
DAVENPORT IOWA 


Resources Over $75,000,000.00 


DAVENPORT MACHINE & FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
Office and Works: 1628-66 W. Fourth Street 


Telephone 2-6201 DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Compliments of 


DAVENPORT DROP FORGE COMPANY 
R. F. GRANT 
510 So. Howell Street, Phone 2-8713 
DAVENPORT IOWA 


PHONE 3-1865 
AUTO PARTS COMPANY 


Repairs for All Makes of Cars 
415 Thirteenth Street 
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proportion of these is on indebtedness incurred to 
pay the costs of World War II. 


Thus, 86 cents of every dollar was needed to 
meet the costs of defense, future, present and past. 
Only 14 per cent of the total, or 14 cents on the 
dollar, was available for all other government pro- 
grams. In next year’s budget the porportion of 
defense expenditures to the total is even higher. 
Obviously, any substantial reduction in defense 
expenditures depends on decisions based on con- 
siderations not of economy but of national security. 


Considerations of national security may permit 
even a less steep acceleration of the defense produc- 
tion program than called for in the “stretched out” 
schedules of the spring of 1952. But, even so, the 
leveling off in expenditures should take place near 
the end of 1953. A decline in defense expenditures 
cannot, therefore, be looked for before 1954. 


We don’t know when it will actually come. We 
do know that, when it does come, it will be grad- 
ual, not sudden. 


The American economy today is pretty healthy. 
The prophets of doom, who freely foretold at the 
end of World War II the coming of a disastrous 
postwar depression, were proved wrong. Recon- 
version unemployment, feared immediately after 
the war, turned out to be much less heavy and less 
widespread than anticipated. 


The mild recession which finally did occur in 
1949 proved to be short-lived. And, significantly, 
the upturn following this brief downward spell 
came long before the outbreak of war in Korea. 
We were not saved from economic distress by the 
detense effort. In fact, the defense program placed 
as much of an inflationary strain on the economy 
as it did because it was a nearly full-employment 
economy anyway. 

Just because defense expenditures take such a 
large proportion of the federal budget, it is a mis- 
take to think of the defense program as taking up 
a heavy share of the country’s economic activity. 
By summer of 1952 production for defense and 

national security accounted for only 15 per cent 
of all production. Even at the highest point of 
defense output, to be reached in late 1953, it 
will comprise only about 17 per cent of the total 
output of the economy. The main source of health 
of our economic system is derived from the produc- 
tion_of goods and services for civilian use. 


Several important reasons account for our ability 
to avoid a depression after the last war. Even 
before the last war was over, and in the months 
immediately following, much advance work was 
done to offset the expected sharp postwar decline. 
A large public works program was projected, guar- 
antees were provided against a collapse of farm 
prices and the Employment Act of 1946 was put 
on the statute books to help all segments of the 
economy avoid a decline. 

In the last seven years the rate of population 
growth has shown a sharp rise, bringing the annual 
rise to 1.8 per cent as compared with 0.7 per cent 


in the early thirties. By 1953 our population will 
be 20,000,000 higher than in 1945. This population 
increase, to the extent that it is backed by adequate 
purchasing power, helps maintain a high con- 
sumer demand. 


Helping sustain this demand has also been the 
geographic shift of the population to newly devel- 
oped communities and from cities to suburban 
areas. While aided by the greater availability of 
commercial transportation and automobiles, this 
shift has in turn strengthened the demand for more 
automobiles, better roads and more housing. 


It is true that the sustained high demand in 
the initial postwar years was largely due to the 
backlog in civilian production created by the war- 
time scarcities of automobiles and many other 
durable commodities. The high wartime rate of 
accumulation of savings helped make this pent-up 
demand effective. In addition, income was being 
distributed more widely and more equitably than 
in the prewar years. Re availability of credit at 
relatively low interest rates added to the buying 
power of families of moderate means. 

The presence of a social security system, which 
provided insurance benefits to the unemployed and 
old-age insurance payments, enabling more people 
to retire when jobs become scarcer, likewise served 
as a stabilizer to the whole economy. 


No less important was the strength of organized 
labor which served to prevent a postwar downward 
spiral of wage-cutting and made it possible to sus- 
tain the buying power of the great mass of wage- 
earners. 


In the months immediately ahead, we can fore- 
see a period of relative stability and of continuing 
inflationary pressures. The strain on the economy 
after the launching of the defense program follow- 
ing Korea has been chiefly due to the effect of 
expectations of widespread shortages rather than 
the actual shortages of strategic materials. The 
wave of speculative buying which swept the coun- 
try between July, 1950, and March, 1951, resulted 
in such a disproportionate rise in prices that very 
far-reaching adjustments in the prices of more 
speculative commodities became inevitable. 


Due to the milder but continuing inflationary 
pressures, however, prices paid by consumers failed 
to reflect the 1951-52 reductions in wholesale prices 
and have shown an almost uninterrupted rise. 


Aided by the disparity between the relatively 
rigid wage controls and very soft price controls, 
consumer prices have been slowly shifting above 
the reach of the average family, reducing the 
effective consumer demand. This proved to be an 
important reason for the moderate demand _ for 
many consumer commodities in recent months and 
the softening of the market in such lines as apparel 
and textiles. 

Our ability to deal with the continuing infla- 
tionary pressures is of strategic importance to the 
future. The 1952 amendments to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act were quick to set off a series of price 
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rises reflected in the cost of living increases in mid- 
summer of 1952. The large number of industries 
petitioning for higher price ceilings during August 
bore evidence to the insistent demand by business 
for higher profits. In the meantime, a very large 
proportion of expenditures authorized since the 
beginning of the defense program still remains to 
be actually made. 


The mere fact that almost two-thirds of the 
authorized defense expenditures have not yet been 
actually disbursed means that these funds will 
be adding to the stream of the buying power 
through the remainder of this year and in 1953. 


Expenditures authorized by Congress cannot be 
made all at once. A large proportion of the pay- 
ment is actually made only at the time of delivery 
of defense orders. A battleship authorized in 1952 
may not be ready for delivery until 1954. 


This means that, no matter what is done about 
future authorizations by the next Congress, defense 
funds will continue to add heavily to the inflation- 
ary pressures through the next year. 


Other dangers flow from the 1952 amendments 
to the Defense Production Act. In many com- 
munities rent control will no longer exist after 
September 30. In other communities continuation 
of rent control was conditioned on rent increases 
for the community as a whole. The effect of these 
and other factors will be to raise the cost of living 
still further. It may be expected that in the second 
half of this year consumer prices will rise another 
3 per cent. 


As we look beyond 1953, the question of whether 
or not we may then be headed for a post-defense 
depression depends on the policies maintained in 
the months ahead and inaugurated in the coming 
year. If defense and national security activities 
begin a decline in 1954, these declines must be 
offset by increased volume of consumer spending 
sufficient to support increased production. Al- 
though the defense production and national se- 
curity expenditures may level off in 1954 and at 
some point will begin to decline, nobody wants 
the growth of the American economy to level off. 
It is, therefore, necessary to assure the availability 
of spendable income to sustain continuing expan- 
sion of our economy. 


To avert a post-defense depression the first re- 
quirement is to assure stability of prices. The post- 
defense objective of all Americans is to remove 
from economic activity the artificial restraints of 
governmental controls. But in order to restore 
freedom of voluntary action when the pressures of 
defense expenditure subside, and to remove the 
need for government intervention at the earliest 
possible time, irksome but necessary regulators 
available to curb inflation must be maintained in 
effect. 


It is equally important to assure the competi- 
tive character of the post-defense market. Despite 
all efforts to encourage small business, the preva- 
lence of a sellers’ market during the last twelve 


years has helped make business enterprise less com- 
petitive and to enhance the economic power of 
large corporate aggregates. 


The bigness of a business establishment is in itself 
not an evil. But expansion of corporate arrange- 
ments beyond productive needs is evil when it 
becomes monopolistic, discourages competition and 
stifles other enterprise. Anti-trust laws are not 
enough to encourage competition. Positive meas- 
ures to stimulate competitive risk-taking are neces- 
sary to give our system renewed vitality in the 
future. 


As a part of our defense plan, we are providing 
for a large stockpile of strategic materials and are 
also building standby plants which can be quickly 
turned to production in the event of war. The 
availability of these accumulations of both strategic 
commodities and plant facilities need not in itself 
become an obstacle to future expansion. Much of 
the investment in recent years has gone into the 
expansion of electric power. By doing so we have 
widened the source of development of still addi- 
tional productive capacity which will be made pos- 
sible by rapidly advancing technology. 


Provided there is adequate consumer buying 
power, the prospect for additional plant investment 
for the output of new and better products is indeed 


bright. 


The crucial element in assuring sustained growth 
in the post-defense period is the relationship be- 
tween prices and wages. Hourly earnings of work- 
ers in manufacturing averaged $1.46 in 1950 and 
$1.65 in June, 1952, a rise of 19 cents. But in con- 
stant (1951) prices these earnings rose from $1.58 
to only $1.62. This means that, allowing for an 
increase in prices, hourly earnings rose as little as 
4 cents between 1950 and June, 1952. Average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing, if measured in 
constant prices, increased from $64.07 to $65.54, 
or an increase of only $1.47. This small increase 
was more than offset by the increase in taxes since 
1950. In retail trade, on the other hand, weekly 
earnings dropped from $51.44 in 1950 to $51.05, a 
decline of 39 cents per week, further aggravated by 
higher taxes. 


For the country as a whole we find that in 1950 
per capita disposable income (that is, income after 
taxes) of all individuals was $1,355 per year, while 
in the second quarter of 1952 it was $1,477, a gain 
in money income of $122. Yet in constant (1951) 
prices the average per capita disposable income in 
1950 was $1,455 per year. In the second quarter of 
1952 it was still exactly $1,455. In other words, the 
real per capita income of the American people has 
shown no growth whatsoever in the last two 
years. The buying power of the average American 
has remained constant. 


Yet we know that in 1950 and 1951 output of 
goods and services, per man per hour in the private 
sector of our economy has been increasing at the 
annual rate of 54% per cent per year. Thus, in the 
two years in which our per capita spendable income 
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remained the same, productivity per worker per 
hour rose rr per cent. This means that the buying 
power of the active portion of our population is 
already lagging far behind our ability to produce 
goods and services. 


When outlays for national security stop rising, 
it may well be that the very high rate of annual 
increase in productivity will become somewhat 
smaller. But, even so, we will have developed by 
that time a large and dangerous gap between our 
ability to produce and the buying power to sup- 
port production. 


The foremost and the most urgently needed 
step to avert the threat of a future depression is 
to close the widening gap between rising produc- 
tivity and stationary buying power of individuals. 
Wage increases proportionate to the rise in produc- 
tivity in the economy as a whole are the best way 
to close this gap. 

America’s economy is healthy and strong, with 
a tremendous potential for further peacetime 
growth. If the buying power of our workers is 
increased sufhciently to support the expanded post- 
defense production, there is no need to fear a de- 
pression. 


But if the buying power of our wage-earners 
continues to lag behind expanding production, a 
post-defense recession will be inevitable. The losses 
of such a recession to business, to agriculture and to 
labor, and to the strength of our nation, will be so 
great that we must prevent it with all means at 
our command while we still can. 


Steel Case— 


(Continued from page 31) 


and a step increase totaling 174% cents over an 
eighteen-month period. 


These recommended increases should be consid- 
ered in the light of the established policies of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, which have been applied 
time and time again in the thousands of voluntary 
wage petitions considered by the Board. 


Specifically, the Steelworkers had not exhausted 
the wage increases permissible under General Wage 
Regulation 6—the well-known “to per cent for- 
mula.” 


Specifically, also, the Steelworkers had received 
no cost-of-living wage increases permitted by Gen- 
eral Wage Regulation 8 to maintain the real wages 
of workers. 


Furthermore, the fact must be underscored that 
if the Board’s wage recommendations were accepted, 
then all other wage increases for the period of the 
contract were forbidden; there would be no escalator 
clause or reopening clause permitted under the 
Board’s recommendations on wages, despite the 
fact that both sources of wage increases have be- 
come commonplace in collective bargaining agree- 
ments throughout the nation and the adjustments 
can be made without prior Board approval. 


Under the authority of Regulation 8—an estab- 


lished policy of the Board which permits the recov- 
ery of losses in real wages—the Board had ample 
justification for an average increase of 15 cents per 
hour. The rise in the cost of living since the date 
of the last wage increase obtained by the Steel- 
workers was in effect a wage reduction. As a con- 
sequence, therefore, both in justice and on the basis 
of established wage policy permitting recovery of 
losses in real wages, the decision of the Board was 
obviously justified. 

In terms of the food, clothing and shelter obtained 
by wages, the Board’s recommendation on wages 
in the steel case was literally not an increase but 
simply a restoration of purchasing power. The 
Steelworkers have not moved ahead in wages— 
they are simply catching up to the rise in the cost 
of living. 

Certainly, there have been thousands of A. F. of 
L. cases where such cost-of-living adjustments have 
been made regularly. The action of the Stabiliza- 
tion Board, therefore, was most certainly not based 
on any new wage policy and cannot therefore es- 
tablish any “new pattern.” 


Fringe Benefits 


In view of the fact that the fringe benefits in the 
Steelworkers’ contract had remained unchanged 
since 1947, there was no need for any “new policy” 
on fringe benefits. Existing policy was more than 
adequate. 


The determination of fringe benefit adjustments 
by the Board is made under General Wage Regula- 
tion 13. The criterion set up in this regulation is 
a comparison of existing fringe benefits in an in- 
dustry or in an area with those sought by the 
parties. The Board does not express the value of 
fringe beneffts in terms of cents per hour as it does 
wage rate increases. Fringe adjustments are per- 
missible not on the basis of cost per hour but on 
the basis of existing practice or custom in industry 
or area. 


In this particular case it was obviously impossible 
to compare the practices of the steel industry as to 
fringe benefits with itself. Actually, if the prevail- 
ing standard benefits in typical A. F. of L. contracts 
in the area of the steel mills had been used, then 
the fringe adjustments which the Steelworkers 
could have received would have been much higher. 

Instead, the Board compared fringe benefits in 
other major industries with those called for in the 
1947 steel contracts. 

The majority recommendations of the Board— 
with industry members dissenting—were as follows: 

(1) Narrowing of geographical wage differen- 
tials by 5 cents. 

(2) Increasing the night-shift differentials of 4 
cents and 6 cents established in 1944 to 6 cents and 
g cents for the second and third shifts, respectively. 

(3) Proposed for the first time six paid holidays 
and double time for holidays worked. 


(4) Left vacations of 1-1, 2-5 years of service but 
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proposed 3 weeks of vacation for 15 years instead 
of 25 years. 


(5) Proposed for the first time premium paid 
for work performed on Saturday and Sunday as 
such be paid at the rate of time and one-quarter— 
effective January, 1953. 

A comparison of these fringe benefits with those 
obtained in numerous A. F. of L. cases processed 
by the Wage Stabilization Board provides proof 
positive that the Board did not exceed the limits of 
Wage Regulation 13. As a matter of fact, on the 
basis of typical A. F. of L. collective bargaining 
agreements, the Stabilization Board was very con- 
servative. 

Union Security 


The expiring agreement between the steel com- 
panies and the Steelworkers contained a main- 
tenance-of-membership clause and a check-off. The 
Steelworkers sought a Taft-Hartley union shop. 
The majority recommendation of the Board—in- 
dustry members dissenting—was as follows: 


“A majority of the Board recommends that the 
parties include a union shop provision in their new 
contracts, the exact form and condition thereof to 
be determined by them in their forthcoming nego- 
tiations.” |Emphasis added | 

Emphasis has been added to the above quotation 
because attention is drawn to the fact that the Board 
did not recommend the maximum possible union 
security permitted by the Taft-Hartley Act. Instead, 
the Board has in substance recommended to the par- 
ties that they accept the principle of the union shop 
as modified by the Taft-Hartley Act. Most cer- 
tainly no one acquainted with the development of 
union security in this country over the last century 
can find any grounds for depicting this recom- 
mendation of the Board as anything but extremely 
conservative. 


As A. F. of L. members of the Stabilization 
Board, we were reluctant to endorse such a mild 
recommendation; yet if we had not supported this 
recommendation, there would have been no recom- 
mendation. 


Summary 


In the preceding parts of this report we have 
attempted to outline for all members of A. F. of L. 
affiliates the essential facts which make up the truth 
of the steel case. 


At no time did the union in this case seek to 
justify its position on any grounds other than exist- 
ing policies of the Wage Stabilization Board. In 
its decision the Board did not depart from its es- 
tablished policies which are being applied daily to 
thousands of cases. The case did not require new 
policies, since the Steelworkers were seeking noth- 
ing more than to catch up to the current levels of 
wages, hours and working conditions in other col- 
lective bargaining contracts. 

There is no recommendation of the Board in this 
dispute case which could not or would not be 
quickly approved if it were submitted in a volun- 


tary petition by an employer alone or by the joint 
request of a bargaining agent and an employer. 


Since no new policies, either as to wages or as 
to fringe benefits, have been developed in this 
case, the unfounded assertion that a “new wage 
pattern” has been made is simply a show of igno- 
rance, 


The companion bit of propaganda, that all other 
unions are eagerly awaiting the time when they 
too will demand the “new pattern,” is equally 
ridiculous. Most other unions have already received 
the benefits of Wage Board policies. 


All the tricks of “public relations” experts and 
all the biased editorials of uninformed editors can- 
not change the fact that the steel case is the most 
publicized “catch-up” case the Wage Stabilization 
Board has processed. The recommendations of the 
Wage Stabilization Board are in fact conservatively 
within the limits of its well-established policies. 


Polls— 


(Continued from page 53) 


port. It was pointed out that under the new credit 
regulations, builders will switch to higher-priced 
homes, making the housing shortage more acute 
for moderate-income families. Defense housing 
programs are falling far short of the need. The 
public housing program has been held back “not 
only by the machinations of real estate interests, but 
also by federal legislation limiting the size of the 
program.” 


World Affairs 


Mankind is “face to face with a creeping world 
war,’ the Executive Council declared. It found 
that the world crisis has been “gravely aggravated” 
in the past year. Five factors, however, have helped 
to stem the tide of Soviet aggression—the economic 
power and growing military might of the United 
States, the progress of western Europe in recon- 
structing its economy under .the Marshall Plan, the 
emergence of the North Atlantic Alliance as an in- 
strument of collective security, the determination 
of the United Nations to resist Comumnist raids on 
weaker nations and the internal troubles the Soviet 
orbit is experiencing due to heavy armament bur- 
dens and mass discontent with intense exploitation 
and oppression. 


Social Advancess 


The Executive Council renewed its drive for 
progress in social security legislation. It called for 
a system of disability insurance and it issued a 
rallying call for action on a national health insur- 
ance program. ‘The health and strength of our 
citizens, the Council said, are “the real test of our 
ability to translate the material gains of recent years 
into genuine welfare for our people.” 


Sorrow is a disease in which every patient must 
treat himself.—Voltaire, 1728. 
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Prices Are Going Higher 


The report which we print on these pages was issued on September 3 by the Cost of 

Living Committee of the American Federation of Labor. The members of the committee 

are Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, Vice-President William C. Doherty and A. ]. Hayes, 
who 1s president of the International Association of Machinists. 


IVING costs today are higher than at any 

time in the history of the nation. There is 
evidence that in the coming months a further in- 
flationary upsurge will carry the cost of living still 
higher. 

This continuing upsurge in consumer prices is 
the direct result of the successful efforts by the 
reactionaries in the Eighty-second Congress to crip- 
ple the remaining anti-inflation controls in the 
Defense Production Act. The primary responsi- 
bility for permitting the current rise falls on men 
who championed the emasculation of price controls 
—Homer Capehart, Hugh Butler, John Bricker 
and Everett Dirksen in the Senate, and Albert Cole, 
Henry Talle and Jesse Wolcott in the House. 

Those responsible for wrecking anti-inflation con- 
trols in the last Congress argued that there was 
a downturn in business activity in the offing and 
promised decreases in prices. These promised price 
drops have failed to materialize. The cost of 
living index, which reached 89.6 per cent above 
prewar by June 15, climbed another 1.2 points to 
the all-time peak of 90.8 per cent above 1935-1939 
by July 15. 

Since mid-July prices have continued to climb. 
The cost of food, which is the largest single item 
in the family budget, rose further, showing an in- 
crease of nearly 1 per cent between July 28 and 
August 15. This foreshadows a further rise in 
the cost of living in August. 

Consumer prices have climbed steadily and will 
continue to climb. On June 15, the latest date for 
which detailed figures are available, items which 
make up more than 52 per cent of the consumers’ 
price index were at an alltime peak. Items cover- 
ing more than 70 per cent of consumers’ budgets 
were at peak or within 2 per cent of peak. In con- 
trast, less than 11 per cent of the items were 10 
per cent or more below peak level. 

Workers must pay more out of their wages than 
ever before for such everyday items as white bread, 
rent, electricity, gas, gasoline, streetcar and bus 
fares, hospital rates, residential telephone service, 
haircuts, beauty shop service, dry cleaning, motion 
picture admissions and cigarettes. Since prices have 
continued to increase since June, the current im- 
pact of high prices on everyday necessities is even 
greater. 


The increase in prices has not been confined to 
the retail level. After a slight decline in the early 
months of this year, wholesale prices have now 
started to climb higher again and have been in- 
creasing slowly but steadily since June. The in- 
crease in wholesale prices foreshadows still further 
increases 1n consumer prices. 

A further sharp rise in the cost of housing to the 
consumer is also inevitable. In perhaps its most 
irresponsible action affecting the controls program, 
Congress voted to kill rent controls after September 
30 in all communities except the few designated as 
“critical defense areas,” unless the local community 
through action of its city council or by referendum 
requested extension of rent controls. Although 
several hundred communities have now taken this 
necessary action, in some localities the action is 
coupled with a grant of generous rent increases 
across the board. Under the spur of Congressional 
encouragement and the relentless pressure of land- 
lords and realtors, the city councils in many com- 
munities will permit rent controls to die on Sep- 
tember 30. Rents will rise sharply in most of the 
areas where rent controls are not extended and 
will further raise living costs, especially in large 
cities. 

Purchasers of houses for sale can also expect to 
pay higher prices in the coming months. When 
credit controls on housing (Regulation X) are re- 
moved on October 1, as now seems virtually certain, 
builders are expected to shift their output to higher- 
priced houses. This means that there will be fewer 
houses available at prices moderate-income families 
can afford. 

To all these inflationary pressures must be added 
the basic inflationary potential in the still-expanding 
defense program. Military expenditures for the 
year ending June 30, 1952, will be $11.7 billion 
more than in the previous year. But even more 
important than the size of the over-all increase is 
the fact that almost the entire increase will be in 
major procurement items—the tanks, planes, guns 
and other hard goods which use up the largest 
amount of scarce materials and are therefore re- 
sponsible for the major inflationary pressures on 
the economy. 

It has been widely claimed that the rising cost 
of living since Korea, and especially in recent 
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months, is the result of higher wages obtained by 
organized labor within the limits of wage controls. 
This claim is false, and here is the proof: 


(1) The first great inflationary pressures were 
released as the result of a wave of vast speculative 
buying immediately after Korea. Business was 
bent on buying up and hoarding scarce commodi- 
ties, running up commodity prices to dizzy heights 
by the first months of 1951. Anticipation by con- 
sumers of coming wartime shortages helped drive 
up prices at all levels. Thus the first post-Korean 
price spurt did not follow wage increases, nor was 
it accompanied by a similar rise in wages. Between 
the outbreak of the Korean war in June, 1950, and 
the general OPS price regulation issued in Febru- 
ary, 1951, spot market prices for basic raw mate- 
rials jumped 46 per cent and prices of manufac- 
tured goods at the producer’s level rose 16 per cent. 
During this same period average hourly earnings 
of factory workers rose only 7.4 per cent. Evidence 
is conclusive that the price increases in the first 
post-Korean period far outran any increases in 
wages. 


(2) Between June, 1950, and February, 1951, 
wholesale prices of all commodities rose 16.3 per 
cent. During the same period straight-time hourly 
earnings increased only 3.5 per cent. It is evident, 
therefore, that wages not only did not lead price 
increases but actually lagged behind them. 


(3) The initial price controls put into effect in 
February, 1951, were applied at a time when prices 
were already greatly inflated. The OPS price con- 
trol was weak to begin with because the initial 
price ceilings were set at the high levels to which 
they had been driven by eight months of specula- 
tive buying, profiteering and hoarding. 


(4) Wholesale prices hit the peak around March, 
1951. After that, prices of many raw materials 
showed spectacular declines and the level of whole- 
sale prices as a whole declined markedly. The con- 
sumers, however, did not share in the benefits of 
these declines. The consumers’ price index con- 
tinued to climb. The squeeze on consumers’ pock- 
etbooks during this period was not caused by the 
rising costs due to higher wages but by the grow- 
ing spread between the production costs and retail 
prices. 


Although in the first half of 1952 markets for 
such necessities as clothing became “soft” and sales 
sluggish, the benefits of the full price declines were 
not passed on to the consumers. In the case of 
men’s and boys’ shoes, manufacturers’ prices in- 
creased from June, 1950, to the 1951 peak by 22 
per cent and retail prices increased 20 per cent. 
From the 1951 peak to June, 1952, manufacturers’ 
prices tumbled 13 per cent, but retail prices de- 
clined only 4 per cent. 


In the case of men’s apparel, wholesale prices 
from June, 1950, to the 1951 peak rose 14.8 per cent 
and retail prices 15.3 per cent. From the 1951 peak 
to June, 1952, wholesale prices of men’s clothing 


declined 7.2 per cent, but retail prices dropped only © 
2-0) Perrcent. 


In the case of meat, between June, 1950, and 
the peak in 1951, wholesale prices rose almost 18 
per cent and retail prices 14 per cent. Between the 
1951 peak and June, 1952, wholesale prices declined 
more than 8 per cent, while retail prices declined 
only 2.5 per cent. 


In surveying the picture, it can be shown, item 
by item, that the declines in wholesale prices of 
commodities in manufactured goods from the peak 
reached in 1951 to June, 1952, were reflected only 
fractionally in retail prices or not reflected at all. 
Since any increase in costs first shows up in whole- 
sale prices, we have strikng evidence that consum- 
ers’ prices were inflated by the larger take of the 
sellers, and not by higher wage costs. 


(5) Although price controls were set from the 
start at the point of maximum profit advantage, 
further and deliberate profit guarantees were built 
into the price stabilization by the Capehart amend- 
ment and other profit-guarantee amendments to 
the Defense Production Act. Industrial prices can 
automatically be increased if profits for an entire 
industry fall below the industry earning standard, 
and, for a particular product line, if profits on that 
line fall below the break-even point. In addition, 
an individual firm can increase prices if it claims 
it is making a loss, and all costs increases since 
Korea may also be reflected. If that were not 
enough, distributors are further guaranteed “their 
customary percentage marvins” on invoice costs, 
regardless of operating costs or profits. The Cape- 
hart-type price-padding accounts for a heavy share 
of inflation in consumers’ prices, especially in re- 
cent months. 


(6) Despite the widespread claims that the 
recent wage increases will be the direct cause of 
further increases in prices, we have direct evidence 
that by far the largest share of commodity price 
increases, even at the producers’ level, is due to the 
Capehart amendment and not to the costs of the 
1952 wage increase. The average increase of $5.20 
per ton of carbon steel recently allowed to steel 
manufacturers includes an average increase of 
$2.84 per ton under the Capehart amendment, 70 
cents per ton to cover the freight increase author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
only $1.66 per ton to cover the increased steel wage 
costs. In other words, wage costs, with the manu- 
facturers’ refusal to absorb any part of them de- 
spite high profits, are being passed on by them 
in the form of a $1.66 increase per ton, while the 
increase granted for reasons other than the 1952 
steel wage increase amounts to $3.54 per ton. 


The major share of the inflationary rise at the 
expense of the consumers is due directly to the 
Capehart-type of profit easements and benefits writ- 
ten into the price law by the reactionaries in the 
last Congress. 


By reducing the controls provided under the 
Defense Production Act to an empty shell, the 
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reactionary coalition in Congress has stripped the 
nation of the basic tools necessary to hold the line 
against the inflationary upsurge. In the end it is 
the consumer who is hit by the full impact of these 
successive price increases. Congress has enacted 
into law a system of built-in inflation where each 
special-interest group is entitled to its increase in 
prices. This increase is then pyramided at each 
succeeding level from the raw materials producer 
and the manufacturer to the wholesaler and re- 
tailer. 

Consumers can expect a continuing rise in this 
cost of living through the remainder of the year. 
They can thank the reactionary Republicans and 
Dixiecrats responsible for the wrecking of infla- 
tion controls for the squeeze on the consumer’s 
pocketbook and the greater squeeze to come. 


Building Trades— 


(Continued from page 37) 


(23) August 15, 1951—N.L.R.B. Trial Exam- 
iner issued his intermediate report finding Brown 
and Root guilty of unfair labor practices and recom- 
mended that the employer bargain in good faith, 
reinstate certain employes with back pay, etc. 


(24) November 1, 1951—Dam portion of Brown 
and Root’s contract with government was com- 
pleted. Dedication ceremonies were conducted by 
President Truman on July 3, 1952. 


(25) July 1, 1952—N.L.R.B. issued order uphold- 
ing Trial Examiner findings of August 15, 1951, 
and ordered Brown and Root to cease and desist 
from discouraging membership in Council, offer 
full reinstatement to certain employes, offer rein- 
statement with back pay to certain employes and 
make whole other employes for loss of pay due to 
discrimination and unfair labor practices, etc. 


(26) July 21, 1952—Brown and Root refused to 
make back payments to ninety-four employes en- 
titled thereto and as ordered by N.L.R.B. Indica- 
tions are that further delays will be encountered 
and there will be additional court action. 


That's the record as we find it—a truly tragic 
and shameful indictment of what can and what is 
happening under Taft-Hartley in the building and 
construction industry. 


Here we see a contractor who has continually 
refused for four years on a government project to 
bargain in good faith with a duly N.L.R.B-certi- 
fied union which was chosen after a secret ballot 
of his employes. 


Here we see a contractor who was twice found 
guilty by an N.L.R.B. trial examiner of refusal to 
bargain in good faith and of using unfair labor 
practices in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Here we see a contractor who was twice found 
guilty by the Board of refusal to bargain in good 
faith and of using unfair labor practices in violation 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Here we see a contractor who by his delaying 
tactics refused to bargain in good faith even after 


directed to do so three times by the N.L.R.B., thus 
compelling the N.L.R.B. to go into a Federal Court 
of Appeals in an attempt to get enforcement of its 
second order. 

Here we see a contractor who still refused to 
bargain in good faith even after the Court of Ap- 
peals in St. Louis issued an enforcement decree of 
the N.L.R.B. order to bargain in good faith and to 
cease and desist from using unfair labor practices. 


Here we see a contractor whose delaying tactics 
and deliberate defiance of court orders to bargain 
in good faith have permitted him to complete a 
government job of four years’ duration in violation 
of Taft-Hartley. 

Here we see a contractor who even after com- 
pletion of the government job in violation of Taft- 
Hartley refuses to pay some ninety-four men back 
pay, as ordered by the N.L.R.B., which is due them 
as a result of his use of unfair labor practices. 


Here we see the N.L.R.B. helpless and without 
any apparent means to afford our duly certified 
unions the rights and privileges which are guar- 
anteed to them under the act. 


There is much that could be said here about the 
length of time the N.L.R.B. has taken in arriving 
at decisions, but to do so may be construed as 
being unduly critical on our part. We refuse to 
criticize the Board, fearful that we would be de- 
tracting from the real point at issue—namely, the 
act as presently written cannot possibly be made 
to apply to the building and construction industry 
on a fair and equitable basis. The N.L.R.B. delays 
are all too apparent from the foregoing record. 


It is not difficult to reason that, if Brown and 
Root can successfully violate the provisions of i 
Hartley by refusing to bargain in good faith 1 
defiance of both NLRB. and federal court stace 
on a job lasting four years, what chances do our 
unions have on a two, three or six months’ job 
where the Board cannot even conduct elections so 
as to afford us our rights that flow from certifica- 

tion? 

In the name of justice and all that’s fair and 
equitable, we reiterate that if we are to prevent a 
completely chaotic condition from arising in labor- 


‘management relations in the building and construc- 


tion industry, then Taft-Hartley must be repealed 
outright and replaced by a law fair to both labor 
and employer or else proper corrective amendments 
must be enacted. 


Two of the most popular ways of taking one’s 
life are by turning on the gas and by stepping on it. 


Those who try to do something and fail are in- 
finitely better than those who try to do nothing and 
succeed. 


If you think you think, ask yourself what is the 
greatest thought you ever thought, then listen to 
the silence. 
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SCAB OR BE FIRED! 


That’s the Meaning of Taft-Hartley Act 


By J. ALBERT WOLL, JAMES A. GLENN AND HERBERT S. THATCHER 


Legal Counsel for the American Federation of Labor 


HE American Federation of Labor has con- 

tinually pointed out not only the express anti- 
labor provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act but also 
its subtle, hidden effects that would damage the 
rights of labor. 


The decision not long ago of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, in the 
case of the National Labor Relations Board versus 
the Rockaway News Supply Company, demon- 
strated how the “Taft-Hartley attitude” toward 
organized labor has, unconsciously perhaps, had 
a coloring effect on court decisions respecting the 
rights of workers. 


That court, in a 2 to 1 decision, held that an 
employer has the right to fire any employe who 
refuses to cross the picket line of another union 
established at another employer’s premises. Thus, 
labor’s great concept of union solidarity has been 
negated and the principle of mutual aid and _ pro- 
tection, so vital to the functioning of any labor 
movement, has received yet another blow. 

Judicial decisions such as this one not only 
undermine the very existence of unions but make 
the whole process of organization and collective 
bargaining more difficult. The “Taft-Hartley atti- 
tude” on the part of the Courts of Appeals has re- 
sulted, in the last year, in an alarming course of 
reversing N.L.R.B. decisions. 

Since the Supreme Court ruled early in 1951 
that Taft-Hartley gave the Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals greater leeway to reverse the National Labor 
Relations Board on findings of fact, the percentage 
of reversals of the Board decisions has almost 
doubled. Under this new Taft-Hartley “freedom,” 
the Appeals Courts have been upsetting established 
N.L.R.B. doctrines of law as well as overriding the 
Board’s findings of fact. 

The Rockaway News case involved a newspaper 
deliverer named Waugh who had refused to pick 
up papers behind a picket line established by the 
International Typographical Union at the plant 
of a struck newspaper. When Waugh heard of the 
strike, he telephoned officers of the Typographical 
Union to find out if it was a bonafide labor dis- 


pute. After learning that it was, he told his fore- 
man he was a union man and would not cross 
a union picket line and become a scab and strike- 
breaker. 

He was told to cross or else. Waugh refused 
and was fired. He then filed unfair practice charges 
before the National Labor Relations Board. 

The Board, in recognition of labor’s traditional 
practices, has consistently held in the past that 
firing an employe who refuses to cross another 
union’s picket line is an unfair labor practice. It 
made the same decision in Waugh’s case, ordering 
him reinstated with back pay. But when the Board 
went to the Circuit Court of Appeals to obtain an 
enforcement order, it received one of its most 
serious setbacks. 

That the Board would have difficulty in getting 
an enforcement order was quite foreseeable in 
view of a United States Court of Appeals decision 
in Chicago a year earlier. The Court there, in 
National Labor Relations Board versus the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company, allowed a company to 
demote eight supervisors for failing to report for 
duty because another union had placed a picket 
line around its premises. 

The Board, in arguing for enforcement of its 
Rockaway News Supply decision, stated flatly that 
the Illinois Bell ruling was wrong and asked the 
Court to ignore it. Although there was a slight 
difference in the cases, the Court of Appeals not 
only failed to ignore the Illinois Bell decision but 
cited it approvingly. 

To make such a ruling, the Court was forced 
to fly in the face of a specific provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. When the Eightieth Congress im- 
posed its infamous Section 8(b) (4) boycott re- 
strictions on unions, it wrote in a provision on re- 
specting picket lines in the following words: 

“Provided, that nothing contained in Section 
8(b) (4) shall be construed to make unlawful a 
refusal by any person to enter upon the prem- 
ises of any employer (other than his own em- 
ployer), if the employes of such employer are en- 
gaged in strike ratified or approved by a repre- 
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THIRD AND MAIN DUBUQUE, IOWA 


PLANK TILE 
MAIZEWOOD INSULATION CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Union Made Insulation Wall Board 
Plaster Lath and Asphalt Coated Sheathing 


Main Office and Plant: Dubuque, lowa Phone 2-7261 


MARMIS & SOLOMON 


SCRAP IRON and METAL 
PHONE 3-1731 


75 South Locust Street Dubuque, Iowa 
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sentative of such employes whom such employer is 
required to recognize under this act.’ 


Not only that, but Section 7 of the act, which 
sets up labor’s rights, specifically says that employes 
shall have the right to “‘assist labor organizations” 
and “to engage in other concerted activities for 
* * * mutual aid and protection.” 


Ten years ago the same Court of Appeals, in a 
notable decision by Judge Learned Hand, fully 
recognized labor’s rights in mutual aid and_ pro- 
tection and ruled that the Wagner Act had imple- 
mented these rights with the force of law. He said: 


“The solidarity so established is mutual aid in 
the most literal sense, as nobody doubts. So too 
of those engaging in a ‘sympathetic strike, or 
secondary boycott; the immediate quarrel does not 
itself concern them, but by extending the number 
of those who will make the enemy of one the 
enemy of all, the power of each is vastly increased. 
* * * Each separate extension is certainly a step in 
‘mutual aid or protection’.” 


When the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, the only 
restriction on labor’s rights of mutual aid and pro- 
tection that Congress added was the outlawing of 
secondary boycotts. All other rights remained, as the 
specific proviso to Section 8(b) (4) indicates. And 
thus any restriction of those rights, as in the Rock- 
away News case, is unwarranted in law. 


The Circuit Court’s answer to those specific 
statements in the law was to assert that rights of 
other employers were of paramount importance and 
overrode these long-established principles. This 
ruling brought a bitter dissent from Judge Charles 
E. Clark, who stated that Taft-Hartley’s reversal 
of the trend toward unionism did not mean a re- 
turn to /aissez-faire. Nevertheless, the majority, 
while saying it recognized these employe rights, 
held that an employer could make reasonable rules 
to run his business and that requiring an employe 
to cross a picket line was reasonable. 


As for the provision in Taft-Hartley protecting 
the right to refuse to cross a picket line, the court 
majority said an employe was free to refuse when 
he was off duty. But Congress never implied such 
a restriction. 


When it is considered that no employe would 
have any reason to approach a picket line on his 
off-duty time, the majority’s interpretation appears 
ridiculous. Judge Clark called it a “practical nulli- 
fication of the statutory provision.” 


As for the Section 7 right to assist labor or- 
ganizations, the Court quoted an unrelated Su- 
preme Court dictum of seven years ago to the effect 
that mghts are not unlimited. But the Court’s 
limitation here amounts to a total wiping-out of 
union rights, and thus, as Judge Clark realizes, 
they are no longer rights in any practical sense. 

The Court, in attempting to justify its ruling, 
said that to allow an employe to refuse to cross 
a picket line would permit him to dictate the terms 
of his own employment. But the clear answer to 


this contention is found from the implications of 
the N.L.R.B. decision—a refusal to cross a picket 
line is no more a dictation of terms of employment 
to an employer than a full-fledged strike which 
demands a pay increase as a condition of perform- 
ing duties. Furthermore, adherence to lawful rights 
can hardly be classified as dictation of terms of 
employment. 


The Labor Board, in its treatment of the prob- 
lem, held that Waugh could be offered two alterna- 
tives by management—one, vacate his job as a 
striker, or, two, cross the picket line. The Court 
refused to accept the Board’s theory, calling it 
“wholly unrealistic.” The Court said, once Waugh 
went on strike, the company was entitled to hire 
a replacement and thus it was inconceivable that 
Waugh could win a one-man strike. 


The next step in the Court’s reasoning strikes 
hard at another traditionally accepted labor prac- 
tice. The Court said that, if Waugh’s fellow union 
members came to his assistance, they would be 
guilty of violating Taft-Hartley’s secondary boycott 
provisions. 

But the Court’s opinion ignores another equally 
important and well-established principle. Union 
members who strike to protect the job of one of 
their number are engaging in protected activities 
under the law. A recent Court of Appeals decision 
in San Francisco clearly sustained this view. Al- 
though this does not answer the question posed by 
the New York Court, because different situations 
were involved, it indicates the area in which a 
strike by fellow employes can be protected. 


Before Taft- Hartley's secondary boycott provi- 
sions can come into effect, a union must be on 
strike or induce others to anes with an object of 
forcing an employer to cease doing business with 
another employer. 


If Waugh’s union had gone on strike to save 
his job, it would have been a primary strike against 
Rockaway News Supply, and not in any sense a 
strike with an object of forcing Rockaway to cease 
doing business with the struck newspaper plant. 
Of course, if all of Rockaway’s employes struck to 


_back up Waugh, Rockaway would have to stop 


its business with the newspaper plant. But that 
kind of ceasing of doing business is a part of every 
strike, and courts have consistently held that such 
injuries must be borne as the incidental cost of 
doing business. Accordingly, primary strikes are 
not outlawed by Section 8(b) (4), as courts have 
indicated dozens of times. 


Thus, if a strike by other employes to back up a 
workman in the position of Waugh is a primary 
strike, then it is a protected strike. Of course, this 
contention will have to be determined finally by a 
court, but it is the only rational conclusion that 
allows labor to retain the rights that not even the 
Taft-Hartley Congress intended to disturb when it 
rewrote the Wagner Act in 1947. 


A far more favorable decision in a recent case 
by the same Appeals Court, with different judges 
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IF IT’S HARDWARE, WE HAVE IT 
F. M. JAEGER HARDWARE CO. 


DBO Oulss 
Builders Hardware 


622 MAIN DUBUQUE, IOWA 


MYERS-COX COMPANY 


DES MOINES - WATERLOO 
MASON CITY 


DUBUQUE IOWA 


HALTENHOFF FLORISTS 
KARL A. HALTENOFF, Prop. 


Your Telegraph Florist 


Store 1081 Main St. DUBUQUE, IOWA Phone 2-6433 


COSLEY BOTTLING COMPANY 
BEVERAGE MANUFACTURERS 


Telephone 2263 


141-145 Locust Street Dubuque, Iowa 


HOTEL JULIEN 


Klauer-Julien Hotel Company, Operators 


300 Rooms—Fireproof 


DUBUQUE IOWA 


LANGE’S CLEANERS 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Garments Cleaned, Dyed, Pressed 
and Repaired at Reasonable Prices 


We Call for and Deliver 
Corner Eleventh and Iowa Sts. Phone 508 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 


MIDWEST LUMBER CoO. 
Operating Retail Yards 


J. L. DANIELS, Treasurer 
D. F. HODGES, Secretary 


Yards in Iowa and Illinois 
GENERAL OFFICE DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Compliments cf 
CRESCENT ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


DUBUQUE IOWA 


SLOAN DISTRIBUTING CO. 


BLATZ BEER 


45 Main St. Phone 3-3676 Dubuque, lowa 


Bottling Company 


S. E. MUNTZ, Florist 


WE TELEGRAPH FLOWERS 


2813 Jackson Street Dubuque, lowa 


Shop at Sears and Save 
CRAFTSMAN TOOLS 


Union Made for Union Men 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 


Phone 2300 520 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa 


TORBERT DRUG COMPANY 
Established 1836 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


DUBUQUE IOWA 


TRENKLE’S 
FINE SAUSAGE 


Aids Tasty Lunches 


1227 Central Ave. Dubuque, Iowa 


Compliments of 


THE TRAUSCH BAKING CO. 
Bakers of SUNBEAM BREAD 


DUBUQUE IOWA 
E. J. VOGGENTHALER CO. 
DUBUQUE IOWA 
POTOSI 
BREWING CO. 

POTOSI WISCONSIN 


BU Y 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


(Receipt No. 3908) 
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taking part, points the way to some of the steps 
labor will be forced to take if the Rockaway de- 
cision holds up. 

In Rabouin versus National Labor Relations 
Board, the Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit held that it was lawful under Taft-Hartley 
for a union to ask one employer not to do business 
with another employer with whom it had a dispute. 


And far more important, unions were permitted 
to contract with their employers that their mem- 
bers would not be asked to work on struck goods 
—the “hot cargo” type of contract clause. Such 
agreements do not violate the secondary boycott 
provisions of Taft-Hartley and, accordingly, leave 
labor with some measure of protection against un- 
fair employers. This decision would also operate 
to validate contract clauses specifically preserving the 
right to refuse to cross picket lines. 

Thus, just as unions are force to insist upon con- 
tracts that will relieve them from any secondary 
boycott liability under Taft-Hartley, decisions like 
the one in the Rockaway News case will force them 
to insist upon contracts that will protect their 
members’ rights to respect a picket line. 


Of course, it is hoped that the Rockaway News 
case will be reviewed by the United States Supreme 
Court and reversed, as it should be. But in the 
meantime “no crossing” clauses in contracts will 
become a regular part of collective bargaining until 
the Rockaway News case is removed as controlling 
law. Even if it is, unions which sign no-strike 
agreements will still want to include clauses in their 
contracts permitting strike action against an em- 
ployer who fires one of their number for refusing 
to cross a picket line. 


And insofar as employers resist in agreeing to 
respect labor’s traditional and hard-won rights, to 
that extent will unrest and strife come to collective 
bargaining because of short-sighted court decisions. 
Cases like the Rockaway News case will be fought 
as thoroughly in the courts as labor fights for its 
rights at the bargaining table, on the picket line 
and in the legislative halls. 


Bus Boy: “Mr. Brown left his umbrella again. 
I'll bet he would lose his head if it wasn’t fastened 
on.” 

Floor Girl: “I guess you’re right, Jack. He told 
me yesterday he was going to Arizona for his 
lungs.” 


Clerk: “I’m sorry, Miss, but I can’t issue a mar- 
riage license until you have a properly filled out 
form.” 

Gal: “Listen, Mister! If my boy friend don’t 
care, what business is it of yours?” 


Three-tenths of a good appearance are due to 
nature; seven-tenths to dress—Chinese Proverb. 


Attack on T-H— 
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throughout the U. S. with the exception of spotty 
unemployment during the last two quarters of 1951 
which was due to severe cutbacks in the allocation 
of building materials. 


It added that wages of building and con- 
struction tradesmen are higher than “any other 
segment of our society.” Hourly wages, it said, 
enjoyed by building tradesmen are higher than 
those to be found anywhere in the world for 
comparable skilled work. It credited this to the 
high skills possessed by the craftsmen and to 
the close cooperation of building unions and 
various employer groups. 


AFL President William Green extended greet- 
ings to the convention, and AFL Secretary-Treas- 
urer George Meany appealed for additional sup- 
port of the campaign of Labor’s League for Political 
Education to obtain voluntary contributions for the 
1951 political campaign. 

LLPE Director James McDevitt told the dele- 
gates, “I think we can guarantee you today that if 
we get enough funds, equal or close to what we 
did in 1950, we will return to Congress all of 
those fellows that have championed our cause, and 
we have great possibilities of increasing the num- 


ber. 

“If we don’t I can predict here without any ques- 
tion that we will have a return to that infamous 
year of 1946 when the forces of reaction set into 
Congress because we decided to sit on the sidelines.” 


Use now and then a little exercise a quarter of 
an hour before meals, as to swing a weight, or 
swing your arms about with a small weight in each 
hand; to leap, or the like, for that stirs the muscles 
of the breast.—Benjamin Franklin, 1742. 


We all have something to fall back on, and I 
never knew a phony who didn’t land on it even- 
tually—Wailson Mizner. 


It is wit to pick a lock and steal a horse, but it 
is wisdom to let them alone.-—Thomas Fuller. 


Know when to speak; for many times it brings 
danger to give the best advice to kings.—Rodert 
Herrick, 1648. 


Speech is a faculty given to man to conceal his 


thoughts.—Talleyrand. 


Some have been thought brave because they were 
afraid to run away.—Thomas Fuller. 
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IOWA STATE 
BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL 


E. St. Germain Henry A. Schwenker G. H. Mitchell 
President 


90 Ist Ave. East 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Vice President Secretary-Treasurer 


Office Ph. 3.5753 726 Sweny Ave. 700'2 Central Ave. 
Res. Ph. 2-1026 Burlington, lowa Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Affiliations 

Cedar Rapids Building Trades Council. Mason City Building Trades Council. 
Burlington Building Trades Council. Ottumwa Building Trades Council. 
Tri-City Building Trades Council. Lee County Building Trades Council. 
Council Bluffs Building Trades Council Keokuk Building Trades Council. 
Waterloo Building Trades Council. Fort Dodge Building Trades Council. 
Sioux City Building Trades Council. Asbestos Workers No. 74, Des Moines, Ia. 
Muscatine Building Trades Council. State Pipe Trades Association. 
Dubuque Building Trades Council. State Association of Sheet Metal Workers. 
Clinton Building Trades Council. State Drivers Council. 


Quarterly meetings held 2nd Saturday and Sunday, February, August and November. 
May meeting Sunday and Monday before Iowa State Federation of Labor Convention. 


For Enduring Performance 


Choose CONCRETE 
Keddy Kilowatt Construction 
Your Electric Servant 
Supplies 


Ample Power 


At For Quality and Service 
Choose NORTHWESTERN Cements 
LOW RATES NORTHWESTERN STATES 


~PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


PEOPLES’ GAS and ELECTRIC 


Mason City Iowa 


TYLER-RYAN FURNITURE CO. 
“QUALITY & SATISFACTION” 
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New Labor Booklet Big 


Aid on Pension Plan 


By LANE KIRKLAND 


OCAL union officers and business agents will 

be interested in a new publication, entitled 
“Pension Plans Under Collective Bargaining” just 
released by the American Federation of Labor. 
This 105-page pamphlet is designed to serve as a 
sort of handy general guide for those who will 
have to deal with the many difficult problems 
which unions face in this relatively new area of 
collective bargaining. 

The pamphlet undertakes to bridge the gap 
between the “blurb” and the “tome,” and to cover 
technical ground without getting too bogged down 
in minute detail. While not exactly in the category 
of light summer reading matter, it does present a 
tough subject in a fairly digestible form. 


Benefit Provisions 


There are nine chapters, covering such questions 
s “Pension Cost Factors,” “Methods of Financ- 
ing,’ “Methods of Administering,” “Benefit Pro- 
visions,’ and others. No arbitrary blanket solutions 
to these questions are attempted, nor is there any 
effort to force the union pension plan into a single 
rigid mold. Instead, the pamphlet describes the 
pros and cons of various alternative approaches, and 
seeks to provide the type of information that a 
union needs in order to make its own decision as to 
the approach that will best fit its own particular 
needs and circumstances. 


The discussion is based upon the view of the 
pension plan as a “deferred wage,” taken, not as a 
gift or gratuity, but as an alternative to some other 
form of compensation for services performed. Pro- 
ceeding from this view, the pamphlet suggests three 
basic principles that should be given primary con- 
sideration in setting up a plan. They are: 


1. The plan should be fully “funded”—that is, 
enough money should be paid into the fund, on a 
current basis, to guarantee the payment of all bene- 
fit rights that have been earned by the workers 
covered. 


2. The plan should be jointly administered. The 
union representing the workers covered by the plan 
should have a full and equal voice in the manage- 
ment of the pension fund. 


Equity Protection 


3. A worker’s equity in the fund should be pro- 
tected against loss when he changes jobs. Where 
bargaining is done on a multi- employer basis, in- 
dustry- or area-wide coverage will give some pro- 
tection in this regard. Where the agreement covers 
but one employer, a “vesting” provision, enabling 
workers to keep their accrued pension rights in 
case of quits or discharge before retirement, should 
be written into the pension agreement. 


The appendix includes a table of benefits now 
available through the Federal Social Security sys- 
tem, and a breakdown of the terms of 20 pension 
plans negotiated by various AFL unions. There 
is also a list of additional sources of information 
and reading material for the benefit of any hardy 
souls who might care to delve more deeply into 
the subject. 


Copies can be obtained from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C. The price 
is 25 cents per copy. 


“T trust you found that novel interesting,” the 
librarian remarked hopefully. 

“No, not very,” the patron replied, “but the letter 
someone left in it for a bookmark was a lulu!” 


If you pick up a starving dog and make him 
prosperous, he will not bite you. That is the prin- 
cipal difference between a dog and a man.—Mark 
Twain. 


Joe: “I know a man who has been married forty 
years and spends every evening at home.” 

Moe: “That’s what I call true love.” 

Joe: “The doctor calls it paralysis.” 


The man who goes alone can start today, but 
he who travels with another must wait till that 


other is ready.—H. D. Thoreau. 


Books are good enough in their own way, but 
they are a mighty bloodless substitute for life— 
R. L. Stevenson. 
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LABORERS LOCAL No. 552 


Mason City, lowa 


Meet 3rd Wednesday each month — 8:00 P.M. 


Labor Temple, 510 South Penn Ave. Phone 859 


Compliments of 


HENKEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Contractors 


Mason City 


U. B. OF C. & J. OF A. 
LOCAL UNION No. 1313 


C. C. Shepard President 
Nels Landgren 


Vernell Tool 


Financial Secretary 
Recording Secretary 


Business Agent 
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Temple, 510 S. Pennsylvania Ave., Mason City, lowa 


MASON CITY 
TRADES & LABOR ASSEMBLY 


510 South Pennsylvania 


Recording Secretary 


Financial Secretary 


Meets Second and Fourth Thursdays 


KLIPTO LOOSE LEAF CoO. 


Printers — Stationers — Binders 


Complete Office Outfitters 


15-17 S. Delaware Ave. Mason City, lowa 
Phone 45 or 46 


UNITED HOME BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Mason City’s only home owned bank 
Member of F.D.LC. 


P. O. Box 1218 
Mason City, lowa 


DENISON CLAY PRODUCTS 
For Every Building Need 


Mason City Brick and Tile Co. 


200 Brick & Tile Bldg. Mason City, Iowa 


SAVE! 
On Your Property and Liability Insurance 
IOWA HARDWARE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Mason City, lowa 
Phone 305 


North Iowa’s Leading Florist 
KEMBLE’S GREENHOUSE 
ROY W. WHORLEY, Manager 


MASON CITY, IOWA 
1205 S. Federal 115 N. Federal 


Members of Florists Telegraph Delivery Associatoin 


HERMANSON DAIRY PRODUCTS CoO. 


Pasteurized 


Milk, Cream, Butter and Cottage Cheese 
Always Ahead 


81042 North Delaware Mason City, lowa 
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AFL Convention— 


(Continued from page 30) 


ceived not one single amendment favorable to 
labor. 


As contrasted to the General’s address, Governor 
Stevenson, without equivocation, stated that he was 
for outright repeal of Taft-Hartley and the enact- 
ment of a new law that would be acceptable to all 
concerned. In his address he demonstrated a par- 
ticularly clear understanding of how the injunction 
has been used to stifle legitimate union rights. 


Just a week prior to the Convention, the New 
York meeting between Eisenhower and Taft was 
held. Taft wrote out the terms of Eisenhower’s 
surrender in Cincinnati before coming to New 
York. After getting Eisenhower to agree to his 
terms, Taft then presented the whole statement to 
the newspapers. It was then that many Americans 
gave up hope that Eisenhower would be an inde- 
pendent candidate who could lead the Republican 
Party along more realistic twentieth century lines. 


During the convention, the story of Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate Richard Nixon’s “millionaire’s 
club” appeared in the papers. When the names of 
the club members became known, it was clear why 
Richard Nixon had consistently voted against fair 
taxes, public housing, fair labor laws and why he 
had supported the. Tideland oil grab. Those who 
contributed to his private $18,000 fund had an 
interest in each of these laws ... on the wrong 
side of course. As Dana Smith, the manager of 
the Nixon fund, said: “Dick did just what we 
wanted him to do.” 


Finally, when the AFL Convention met on 
Tuesday, September 23rd to consider what political 
position to take, the record was clear. General 
Eisenhower was a fine American General who had 
served his nation well, but lacking any knowledge 
of civilian problems and without experience in 
civilian politics or government, he was helpless in 
the hands of shrewd reactionaries who were using 
him as a popular figurehead to front for their 
ticket. 


Stevenson, on the other hand, had demonstrated 
himself to be of true Presidential stature. He had 
made his position clear that he would not bow to 
any pressure group but would conduct himself in 
office so as to protect the interests of all Americans. 
His wide experience in private law practice, in 
domestic and foreign governmental service, and as 
one of the outstanding reform governors of the 
country had given him the civilian experience 
needed to run a civilian government. 

The President of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor stated that no governor in Illinois “Has sur- 
passed our present chief executive in accomplish- 
ments with respect to wage earners of this state.” 

Stevenson was one of our first representatives 
abroad after the War to warn that Russia had 
aggressive intentions and could not be trusted. 

When Stevenson was elected Governor by an 
unprecedented majority in 1948, he took over from 


one of the most corrupt Republican machines in 
the country. He has earned high praise for his 
work in cleaning out the dishonest and the misfits 

. of both parties . . . while giving Illinois its 
best administration in years. 

The AFL is non-partisan. We have worked hard 
in behalf of progressive Republicans as well as 
Democrats running for Congress. In the same 
manner, the AFL recommendation of Stevenson 1s 
in no way an endorsement of all Democrats or their 
party. 

The AFL recommends that all AFL members 
vote for Adlai Stevenson because the record shows 
that he will be best for the working people of this 
country. 


el Gorey Bi OIN TE: 


If everyone who drives a car could 
lie a month in bed, 


With broken bones and stitched up 


wounds, or fractures of the head, 


And there endure the agonies that 
many people do, 


They’d never need preach safety any 
more to me or you. 
If everyone could stand beside the 


bed of some close friend 


And hear the doctor say “no hope” 


before the final end, 


And see him there unconscious, 
never knowing what took place 


The law and rules of trafic I am 
sure we'd soon embrace. 
If everyone could meet the wife 


and children left behind, 


And step into the darkened home 
where once the sunlight shined, 


And look upon “The Vacant Chair” 
where Daddy used to sit, 


I am sure such reckless drivers would 
be forced to think a bit. 

If everyone who takes the wheel 
would say a little prayer, 


And keep in mind those in the car 
depending on his care, 


And make a vow and pledge himself 
to never take a chance, 


The Greatest Crusade for safety then 
would suddenly advance. 


—Anon. 
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Shop and Save on Things You Need 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 


23 East State Street Mason City, Iowa 


KGLO and KGLO-FM 
MASON CITY, IOWA. 


Columbia Network Station for 
Northern Iowa and Southern Minnesota 


5000 Watts 1300 on your Dial 


JOHNSTON’S 
Where Your Friends Buy Flowers 
Phone 2500 


10 First Street N.W. Mason City, lowa 


Compliments of 
HOTEL HANFORD 
Ernest Kuhn, President and Manager 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


Mason City Merchants Will Serve You Best 


Read Their Advertisements in 


THE GLOBE GAZETTE 


WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Mason City, Iowa 


Founded in 1869 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DAVEY & MOEN 


General Contractors and Builders 
604 Brick & Tile Bldg. 
MASON CITY, IOWA 


Phone 874 


Greetings to Labor 
CAL DWAN, COUNTY SHERIFF 


Mason City Iowa 


CO-MO PHOTO COMPANY 
Photo Finishing — Post Card Views 


339 S. Delaware’ Mason City, lowa 


Compliments of 
S. H. MacPEAK 
Clerk of the District Court 
Mason City Iowa 


Compliments of 
Ethel Ridgeway, County Treasurer 


Mason City lowa 


Compliments of 
BERNICE TAIT, COUNTY RECORDER 


Mason City Iowa 


CURRIES 
*"Maintained by Merit’ 


Since 1892 


20-22 E. State St. Mason City, Iowa 


Compliments of 
PARK INN HOTEL AND CAFE 


MASON CITY IOWA 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
Pella, lowa 
ROLSCREENS VENETIAN BLINDS 
CASEMENT WINDOWS 
FACTORY WINDOWS 
HOUSING WINDOWS 


“Seeds That Grow” 
DEJONG FLORAL & SEED CO. 


Flowers For Every Occasion 
Member F.T.D. 


727 Main St. Phone 100 Pella, lowa 


Compliments of 


PELLA HOTEL 


617 Franklin Street PELLA, IOWA 


FIRST CHOICE IN 
A MILLION HOMES 


Buller Nut 


the COFFEE | 


DELICIOUS 
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Control on Prices, Rents 


Demanded 


Wage Stabilization Hits Workers Wages 


HE American Federation of Labor cannot 
continue to take part in and support the wage 
stabilization program unless “adequate and fully 
effective controls on prices and rents are restored.” 


This was the main statement in one of the several 
resolutions on the subject of wages and wage and 
price controls adopted by delegates to the 71st an- 
nual convention of the AFL. 


Delegates to the convention said that wages must 
not be controlled rigidly while prices and rents 
“remain virtually unchecked. 


“Wage stabilization,’ the delegates said, “would 
be both ineffective and unjust in the absence of 
vigorous price, rent, and credit controls.” 


Other resolutions declared that wage increases 
should be tied to increases in productivity of labor, 
and that the present minimum wage of 75 cents an 
hour is insufficient. One resolution pointed out that 
experience has shown that wage increases have not 
been one of the causes of inflation. 


Workers’ Wages Suffer 


The resolution on the wage stabilization program 
charged that anti-inflation controls are now devoted 
mainly to the stabilization of workers’ wages. 


“While there has been no relaxation in the con- 
trol of wages, the Congress has riddled price, rent, 
and credit controls with the outright exemptions 
and built-in inflationary features demanded by re- 
actionary business interests,” they explained. 


“The further inflationary rise in consumer prices 
is the direct result of this sacrifice of the public in- 
terest by the reactionary coalition 1n Congress to 
serve selfish, special interests. 


“In the meantime, the Wage Stabilization Board 
rules have been tightly applied. Even the vitally 
important proposal made by the AFL members 
nearly a year ago to permit wages to keep up with 
the rising productivity in our economy has not been 
carried out. 


“Thus, while the wages of workers have been 


held down by regulation, the prices of neces- 
sities workers must buy to maintain an adequate 
living have been climbing month by month to ever 


higher peaks.” 
Representatives Praised 


The convention warmly commended AFL mem- 
bers and staff of the WSB for a “statesmanlike 
job.” It likewised praised labor officers in the Office 


of Price Stabilization for “devoted public service.” 


“Throughout this work,” the convention said, 
“our representatives have contributed much to the 
effectiveness of economic stability despite all difh- 
culties inherent in the one-sided stabilization law.” 


On productivity, the AFL said, “Output of goods 
and services per man-hour in the entire American 
economy over the past 50 years has been increasing 
at the rate of almost 24% per cent per year. 


“In the last 2 years, productivity of the whole 
economy has been rising at the record-breaking rate 
of 5% per cent per year. Unless workers share in 
productivity gains through higher wages, the na- 
tion’s standard of living will not rise, buying power 
will not be available to sustain increased produc- 
tion and economic expansion will halt.” 


Urged Pay Raises 


The convention pointed out that representatives 
of the AFL have urged the Wage Stabilization 
Board to permit pay raises based on more produc- 
tion. 


“As long as wage stabilization is in effect, we 
must insist on a policy which would permit negoti- 
ated productivity increases reflecting in full the 
annual rate of productivity gains made in the econ- 
omy as a whole,” it stated. 


The delegates proclaimed that industrial produc- 
tion 1s a responsiblity of workers as well as manage- 
ment. They said ways can and should be devised 
for cooperation, consultation and participation of 
labor in the improvement of industrial efficiency. 
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More Families Buy 
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UNION BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
Capital Surplus and Profits 


Over $1,400,000 


Member 


MARSHALL PRINTING COMPANY 
MARSHALL OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
Quality Printing 
Office Supplies and Furniture 


20 W. Main Street 


Federal Reserve System 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


OTTUMWA IOWA 


Marshalltown, lowa 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS 
SAVINGS BANK 


CAPITAL $50,000—SURPLUS $150,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MIDWEST FLORAL CO. 
We Appreciate Your Patronage 


“Say It With Flowers” CTTUMWA IOWA 
408 S. 9th St. Phone 7812 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


FABRITZ HARDWARE STORE 


HARDWARE—PAINT 
GENERAL HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 


301 Church Street Phone 2161 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


WE TELEGRAPH FLOWERS 


Compliments of 


THE NIEHOUSE CLEANERS 
Cleaning and Pressing a Specialty 


C. W. NIEHOUSE, Prop. 


107 East State Street Marshalltown, lowa 


WALTER T. HALL & COMPANY 


TEASE THE TASTE 
CANDIES 


Made by Iowa Labor for 63 Years 
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“Above all,” they said, “it is on labor that falls 
the most vital task of translating through collective 
bargaining, productivity gains into a higher stan- 
dard of living. 


“Levels of consumption are raised and a higher 
living standard is built, not by increasing produc- 
tivity alone but by enabling the workers to share 
fully in the progress of the economy. A modern 
wage policy thus becomes an indispensable tool of 
the nation’s progress.” 


Wages Lag Behind Prices 


“Inflation experience of the past 2 years has 
demonstrated conclusively that the inflationary pres- 
sures did not originate with wages, but that wages 


have lagged behind prices,” the AFL stated. 


This resolution charged that “profit guarantees 
built into price control law have enabled producers 
and distributors to secure higher prices at the ex- 
pense of consumers.” 


It pointed out that while prices of raw materials 
increased as much as 200 per cent and wholesale 
prices rose 16 per cent between June 1950 and Feb- 
ruary 1951, hourly wages advanced only 3%, per 
cent. It added that many wholesale prices dropped 
between the 1951 peak and the spring of 1952, 
“showing that the costs permitted such downward 
adjustments.” 


The delegates declared that labor is the only 
group in the U. S. that has not asked Congress for 
special or privileged treatment. 


They said the rise in productivity of goods 
“makes it imperative” that such ability to produce 
at lower unit costs be shared with working men in 
the form of higher wages. 


“Only if the great mass of our wage earners be 
able to share in the nation’s productive progress 
will sufficient buying power be sustained to keep 
the stable growth and economic strength of our 
nation,” they maintained. 


Higher Minimum 


A resolution stating plans to fight for a higher 
minimum wage law next year said “The statutory 
minimum of 75 cents per hour is no longer ac- 
ceptable or valid.” 


The federation further pledged that it would 
urge Congress to vote sufficient funds for adequate 
enforcement of the Wage and Hour law. It pointed 
out that the administration of the law has been 
“badly crippled” by the lack of money. 


The AFL also charged that “unreasonable limita- 
tion” of appropriations for the Labor Department 
has prevented making necessary determinations of 
prevailing minimum wages required by the Public 
Contracts Act. 


Delegates to the convention maintained minimum 
pay standards must be raised beyond the increased 


cost of living. “That is the only way we can expand 
the buying power of workers in order to sustain the 
future expanded production and avert mass un- 
employment,” they asserted. 


“For this reason, increases in productivity in the 
economy as a whole should be regarded as a key 
reason for further upward adjustment in the mini- 
mum rates of pay.” 


The pretty young girl was taking her first train 
journey alone. Her mother had warned her re- 
peatedly to be careful not to talk to strange men. 
At the station the Pullman porter asked her: 
“Where are you going, Miss?” “Los Angeles,” she 
replied, and the porter assisted her onto the train. 
Settling back comfortably into her seat as the train 
pulled cut, she smiled to herself. “I certainly fooled 
that one. He doesn’t know I’m really going to 
Boston.” 


The applicant for a job as housemaid was being 
interviewed by the employment agent and was 
asked if she had any preference as to the kind of 
family she would like to work for. “Any kind,” 
she replied, “but highbrows.” “You don’t like to 
work for highbrows?” “No, ‘sir,” she replied. “I 
worked for a pair of ’em once—and never again! 
Him and her was fightin’ all the time and it kept 
me busy runnin’ back and forth from the keyhole 
to the dictionary, ’til I was worn to a frazzle.” 


Two friends who hadn’t seen each other for some 
time, met. One was on crutches. 

“Hello,” said the other man. “What’s the matter 
with you?” 

“Street car accident,” said the man on crutches. 

“When did it happen?” 

“Oh, about six weeks ago.” 

“And you still have to use crutches ’ 

“Well, my doctor says I could get along without 
them, but my lawyer says I can’t.” 


The minister had called on one of his flock and 
was sitting on the sun porch visiting with his 
hostess. Out rushed the small son of the family, 
holding a rat above his head. 

“Don’t be afraid, Mother,” he cried, “it’s dead. 
We beat him and bashed him and hammered him 
until—” then catching sight of the minister, he 
finished, in a respectfully lowered voice—‘“until 
God called him home.” 


Wealthy father: “I hope you appreciate that in 
marrying my daughter you are getting a very big- 
hearted and generous girl.” 


Her fiance: “I do, sir, and I hope she acquired 
those fine qualities from her father.” 
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WINGER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Incorporated 


Power Plent—Industrial Plant 


Pressure Piping—Pressure Boilers 


OTTUMWA IOWA 


DIVISION OF 


HARDSOCG CARDOX CORP. 


Since 1878 
Manufacturers of 
Power Driven Rotary Drilling Equipment 
OTTUMWA IOWA 


HAR-MAC 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE 


Ottumwa, Iowa Cedar Rapids, lowa 


RADIO STATION KBIZ 
1240 for Good Listening 


Serving Southeastern Iowa and 
Northern Missouri 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 


O’HARA HARDWARE AND APPLIANCES 


218 S. Market Ottumwa, lowa Phone 391 


C. KRANZ & SON, FLORISTS 


Service and Quality Since 1893 


107 N. Market Street 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


WE TELEGRAPH FLOWERS EVERYWHERE 


Phone 182 


WAPELLO DAIRIES, INC. 
FINEST IN DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Ice Cream 


319 Church St. OTTUMWA, IOWA Phone 4236 


KENT'S 


CASH GROCERIES AND MARKETS 
The Store That Saves You Money 


1411 East Main Street 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Phone 422 


OTTUMWA PRINTING CO. 


High Grade 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


202 E. Main Phone 379 


OTTUMWA TENT AND AWNING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


TENTS, AWNINGS AND COVERS 


Tents and Chairs for Rent 


635 West Second Street 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Phone 372 


VOSSLER’S FLOWER SHOP 


105 S. Market Street 
Phone 4466 


Member F.T.D. 


Ottumwa, Iowa 


J. C. BLUNK CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Paving and Heavy Construction 


524 W. Main Sireet Ottumwa, lowa 


MARY JANE BREAD 
FINE BREAD SINCE 1875 


OTTUMWA IOWA 


J. J. NEWBERRY CO. 


5c—10c—25c—$1.00 Store 


108-110 E. Main Street Ottumwa, Iowa 


T. H. NEISWANGER’S CAFE 


112 South Court Street Ottumwa, Iowa 


Good Food — Courteous and Prompt Service 


ROY H. KEMBLE 


We Wire Flowers Everywhere 
FLORISTS—GIFTS 
Phone 725 


104 South Market Street Ottumwa, Iowa 


FAIRFIELD ALUMINUM CASTINGS Co. 


Aluminum, Sand and Permanent Mold Castings 
AUGUST VAN LANTSCHOOT, Manager 


701 W. Lowe St. FAIRFIELD, IOWA Phone 194 


FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


Fairfie!d Aerie No. 1927 
ALL EAGLES WELCOME 


123 No. Main St. Fairfield, lowa 


FAIRFIELD FLOWER SHOP 
AND GREENHOUSES 


Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 


300 West Kirkwood FAIRFIELD,IOWA Phone 202 
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Passing the 


BUCK 


fo L.L.P.EK. 


A strong appeal to its members to buy membership in Labor’s League 
for Political Education was made by the Brotherhood of Paper Makers 


in a front-page editorial in its newspaper, The Paper Maker. 


“Labor’s League 1s devoted to the working man and the things 
he needs and wants—fair wages, fair taxation, decent housing 
security,’ The Paper Maker said, “It seeks to achieve these things 
through the historic trade union principle of Sam Gompers ‘Stand 
by your friends and elect them; oppose your enemies and defeat 
them.’ 


“Tt studies, evaluates, details, and catalogs the records of your elected 
representatives and those who would be elected. 


“It separates the friends of labor from the enemies and goes to the 
support of your friends. It pitches in to help them in their campaigns. 
It gives them ammunition for their speeches, radio talks, and advertis- 
ing. It even gets them on the air and aids them in getting out their 
printed material. It keeps some of them in there pitching who might 
have found political campaigning too costly a proposition. If they’re 
your friends, they’re certainly not going to get backing from big busi- 
ness, whose financial fuel keeps the pot boiling for your opponents. 


“The League needs all members it can get this crucial election 
year. We can’t see how you can go wrong if you become a member 
today. It’s actually your organization when you put up that lonely 
dollar for a membership card, working for your good. 
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HESTON & ANDERSON 


Division of St. Paul Foundry & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of Portable 


Woodworking Machinery 


Fairfield 


IOWA MALLEABLE IRON COMPANY 


Certified Malleable Iron Castings 


THE EVERSTICK ANCHOR 
COMPANY 


Everstick Guy Anchors for Pole Line Construction 


Fairfield, lowa 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 


Fairfield, lowa 
® 
Manufacturers 
Overhead Material Handling 
Systems 
® 


Modern Barn Equipment 


KEOKUK ELECTRO-METALS CO. 


SILVERY IRON — FERRO-SILICON 
BESSEMER FERRO SILICON 


KEOKUK 


LOWREY — FLORISTS 


Floral gifts carry messages of sincerity not equaled in 
any other way! 
“SRY IT WITH FLOWERS” 

KEOKUK, IOWA 


916 Main St. Phone 48 


STREETER LUMBER COMPANY 
Lumber and Building Material 


Phone 542 and 121 KEOKUK, IOWA 


Compliments 


of 


THE 
HUBINGER CO. 


Keokuk, Iowa 


Makers of Quick Elastic Starch 
Since 1881 


AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF GRAIN MILLERS 


LOCAL No. 48 
KEOKUK, IOWA 


recommends the products of The Hubinger Company. 
They are made under Union Contract. 


The Officers for the Year of 1951 


President 

Vice President 
Financial Secretary 
Recording Secretary 
Treasurer 


E. J. Furlong 
C. A. Matheney 


Meetings are the first and third Mondays of each 
month at the Labor Temple, 218 Johnson Street 


HOTEL IOWA 
AND TAP ROOM 
* 


FIREPROOF 


“Sleep in Safety” 
Ward Brown, Owner P. A. Sharick, Manager 


KEOKUK, IOWA 
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‘Two-Year Basis on 
Foreign Aid Urged 


New Plan Would Reduce Element of Uncertainty 


| eee AFL urged that appropriations for foreign 
aid be henceforth on a 2-year, instead of a year- 
by-year basis, as the convention adopted the report 
of the Committee on International Labor Relations. 


Such a plan for appropriations, said the adopted 
resolution, would “reduce the elements of uncer- 
tainty hampering the progress of European rearma- 
ment and help the democratic powers coordinate 
more effectively their own production and _ boost 
their defense contributions to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization.” 


Ask Special Fund 


To stop shipment of strategic materials to the 
countries within the Soviet orbit, the AFL asked 
that a special fund be set up by the cooperating 
countries to compensate any nation which suffered 
economic losses as a result of stopping such ship- 
ments. 


Active steps were advocated to revise the Euro- 
pean Defense Community Treaty so that democratic 
Germany “shall enjoy full national sovereignty and 
equality of status with other members.” It was also 
recommended that a plan be worked out for “politi- 
cal union among the western European countries.” 


France should be impressed, said the AFL, with 
the “justice and urgency of releasing all Tunisian 
free trade unionists and representatives of the Neo- 
Destour Party (Bourguiba) imprisoned because of 
their struggle for national freedom,” and to negoti- 
ate with “these democratic forces a program for 
home rule.” 


Negotiations for bases in Spain should be 
dropped, the convention declared, until “all free 
trade unionists and fighters for democracy are re- 
leased from prison and democratic rights are re- 
stored to the people of Spain.” 


Latin America Plan 


In Latin America, the U. S. was urged to direct 
its aid toward projects for improving the economic 
and social conditions of the great mass of the people 


“rather than towards providing the reactionary 
juntas and military dictatorships with weapons.” 


A mutual security pact with the Republic of 
Korea and the National Republic of China was ad- 
vocated. Also, it was said that the Pacific Security 
Pact, which now includes the U. S., Australia, and 
New Zealand, should be broadened. The free na- 
tions of Asia, said the AFL, should be encouraged 
to develop unity of action among themselves. 


Appointment of an American deputy to the Brit- 
ish and French commanders on the Malayan and 
Indo-Chinese fronts was recommended. 


The convention pointed out that the progress 
“made by Free Europe in rearmament 1s not yet 
sufficient to deter, let alone defeat, Soviet imperialist 
aggression” and warned against the tendency to 
slow down “our pace of rearmament.” This would, 
said the AFL, stretch “out the period of insecurity 
and intensify the peril of aggression.” 


“Peace, freedom, and prosperity cannot be built 
on a firm foundation in one country, while ignoring 
the conditions in the rest of the world,’ the AFL 
remarked, while advocating expansion of the Point 
4 Program. 


The visitor was trying to make friends with the 
young son of the house as he was waiting for the 
older sister to finish dressing. “I think I have met 
all your family except your Uncle Henry,” he said. 
“How does he look—I mean which side of the 
house does he look like?” The little boy considered 
a moment. “I guess,” he said finally, “the side with 
the bay window.” 


It was at the baseball game and the boss suddenly 
came in behand the junior clerk, and tapped him on 
the shoulder. “So this is your uncle’s funeral?” he 
inquired. 

“Looks like it,” the quick witted young man re- 
plied. “He’s the umpire down there.” 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GRAIN MILLERS 


Local No. 7 — Keokuk, Iowa 
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Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays each month 
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The JOBE Press 


Printers — Stationers 


212 Main Street Phone 1573 


Keokuk, Iowa 


McFarland Paper Co. 
Wholesale Paper Distributors 


Phone 25 


IRWIN-PHILLIPS COMPANY 
Established 1856 
Manufacturers cf Big Dam Work Clothing 
Wholesale in Dry Goods 


KEOKUK IOWA 


IOWA FIBER BOX COMPANY 
R. N. HOERNER, President 
CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
KEOKUK IOWA 


CAREY’S JEWELRY STORE 
473 Main Street 


KEOKUK IOWA 


R. G. SCHLOTTER, FLORIST 


“For occasional Flowers and 
Flowers for every occasion” 
Phone 414 


708 MAIN ST. KEOKUK, IOWA 
Member of Florist Telegraph Delivery 


S. HAMILL COMPANY 


Wholesale Grocers 
1852 — 100 Years of Service — 1952 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


HUMES DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Stag and Pabst Blue Ribbon Beers 
200 Johnson Street Phone 468 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


Compliment of 


HILL PRINTING COMPANY 
111 N. 5th Street KEOKUK, IOWA 


Compliments of 


JEFFERSON TRANSPORTATION CO. 


1114 Currie Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
7s 
BUY 
U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 
+ 


Receipt No. 7755 — Minneapolis, Minn. 


REVIEW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Printers — Publishers 


Owned and Operated by 
Organized Labor 


311 21st Street Rock Island, Illinois 


REVIEW PRINTERS, INC. 
Printing Service . . . Rust Craft Cards 
DIAL 8-4816 


“PAT” REAGAN — Union Shop 
322 Twentieth St. Rock Island, Illinois 
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Danger Spot in World 
Shifts to Middle East 


HE real danger spot in the world today is 

shifting to the Middle East,’ Irving Brown, 
AFL European representative, told the 71st annual 
convention of the AFL. 

Brown said that French and British policies in 
this part of the world and in North Africa no 
“longer correspond with the reality of events.” He 
specifically mentioned Iran, Egypt, and North 
Africa. 

“Direct American relations with this part of the 
world based on a conscious desire to have allies 
among the nationalist masses is indispensable,” 
Brown declared. 


Three Decisive Countries 


“The 3 decisive countries in western Europe,” he 
said, “are France, Italy, and Germany, where Com- 
munism has been checked but not defeated.” 

Brown said that “Defeatism is still a prevalent 
characteristic in such countries as France and Italy, 
where the people do not believe in their capacity to 
resist successfully aggression from the East.” 

At the same time, he said that the current period 
of quiet has removed the sense of urgency about 
any problem whether political, economic, ar mili- 
tary. 


“In the words of the London Observer ‘Everybody 
is now smugly persuading himself that the danger 
of war has receded and that it 1s, therefore, possible 
to go to sleep again. There will be a harsh awaken- 
ing. 

“Any cessation or substantial reduction in Amert- 
can economic assistance would create havoc in the 
European economy,” Brown said. “It is extremely 
doubtful that the French, Italian, or German politi- 
cal systems could survive such a blow. 

“Quite apart from short range considerations, the 
basic economic dilemma remains unresolved since 
the dollar grab continues and the stability of west- 
ern European economy is maintained by what 
amounts to a form of American subsidy.” 


Aid Must Continue 


The AFL representative said that Mutual Secur- 
ity Administration aid must continue until “an ex- 
pansion of mass purchasing power” occurs through 


“a reform of the system of taxation, especially in 
France and Italy, a reform of the evil restraining 
practices of both private and public business, the ex- 
pansion of markets through greater economic 
equity which would bring about an increase in 
mass purchasing power or the dev elopment of new 
markets, and the creation of the united European 
economy.” 


The situation in France today, said Brown, 1s in- 
dicated in the “amazing” struggle of that country 
“to reach a goal of 15 army divisions in Europe for 
1953 when in 1939 this same country had over 
100 divisions mobilized.” 


Brown also pointed out the decline of trade union 
membership in France, with only 24% million dues- 
paying trade union members today contrasted with 

74% million in 1945-46. 


For Germany, Brown remarked that “the con- 
tractual agreement comes late and falls short of com- 
plete sovereignty and independence. To most Ger- 
mans, including the workers, American and allied 
policy appear to result not from conviction or a 
willing initiative but rather from a spirit of un- 
willing concessions dictated by the needs of the 
cold war with the USSR. 

“German Socialist and labor forces still refuse to 
go along on rearmament and related issues due to 
internal opposition to Adenauer, but also primarily 
because of their demand for settlement of all po- 
litical questions of equality and sovereignty for 
Germany, free elections and unity. 


Non-Commie Assent 


“As distinct from France, German labor unions 
are directed by non-Communists. This asset could 
be one of the greatest guarantees of political and 
economic stability in Germany just as the reverse 
has been true in France. These assets have been 
somewhat wasted by the failure of American policy 
to take the ideological initiative and offensive 
against the Soviets. 


“Turkey,” said Brown, “is becoming more and 
more the shining star in the North American Treaty 
Organization constellation. With their 20 divi- 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Trade at Headquarters . . It’s Safe 


YOUR STORE IN WATERLOO 


It’s a great place to stop. . 
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. whatever you want 


whenever you want it... Clothing . . . Accessories 


. . . Furnishings for your home . 


. « you are most 


apt to find it at Headquarters. 


WATERLOO 
CLEARING HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 


* 


The National Bank 
of Waterloo 


The Peoples Savings Bank 
The Waterloo Savings Bank 


Member Federal Insurance Corporation 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 
Waterloo Union No. 1835 


INSTITUTED AUGUST 12, 1881 


Joseph=Miletich’:.:. svrrctaccie ceiecn oteceiereraenrs President 
509 Washington Street 


Louis M. Blitsch...... Financial Secretary and B. A. 
522 Colorado Street, Dial 2-3601 


RS JeARes PAS FEoe Sontccts ocltiece are Recording Secretary 
720 Washington Street 


MEETS THE FIRST AND THIRD FRIDAY NIGHTS 
Labor Temple — 61312 Jefferson Street 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


Between Shopping Trips, 
Jane Foster will fill your 
mail orders promptly to your 
complete satisfaction. 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls 
& Northern Railroad 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


CHAMBERLAIN CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 1906 


Originators of Stamped Metal 
Clothes Wringers 


WATERLOO IOWA 


WATERLOO CENTRAL LABOR UNION 
6132 Jefferson Street 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Otto. Muellerw.c2 2 .ahiek ce oe ee eoree President 
615 Fowler Street 


Ruth #Bagenstos in heic ete ier Financial Secretary 
1647 W. 11th Street 


Raymond L. Hughes............ Recording Secretary 
102% Huntington Road 


Time of meetings: First and Third Wednesdays 
of each month 
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AFL ALL-OUT 
FOR UNITY IN 
LABOR RANKS 


The AFL has always been working for unity in the American labor 
movement, and it is prepared at any time to resume negotiations to 
such an end. 


The AFL convention, meeting here, put itself on record in this 


fashion, as it adopted the following report presented by the Resolutions 
Committee: 


“The AFL has been steadfast in its efforts to heal the breach in the ranks of organized 


labor and to reestablish a united trade union movement in our country. 


“Mindful of the urgency of achieving complete labor unity, the AFL has on a number 
of occasions initiated negotiations and conferences towards this end. But we must regret- 


fully report to the convention that these negotiations have been interrupted and discon- 


tinued by the CIO. 


“The AFL is prepared to resume these negotiations designed to achieve organic labor 
unity. We have a committee charged with conducting such negotiations to a successful 
conclusion. This committee will welcome the reopening of the negotiations for full organic 


unity of American labor when the CIO is ready to resume the deliberations. 


“Developments at home and abroad have made it increasingly urgent that such organic 
unification be attained at the earliest date. Once again, we appeal to the CIO to respond to 
the need of the hour and join with us in building a united labor movement in the United 


States.” 
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BLACK HAWK COUNTY 
REPUBLICAN TICKET—1952 


Quentin: GasBriggs sinacl rien ihe teers Auditor 
Dewey Butterfield % 12 ....29..0he os ae os = Treasurer 
Gerald W. Gunningham...Clerk of the District Court 
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ALTSTADT & LANGLAS BAKING Co. 


Bakers of 
KLEEN MAID BREAD 


WATERLOO IOWA 


MARTIN BROTHERS CoO. 
CIGARS 
717 Sycamore Sireet Phone - 7340 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


A. OLSON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Builders of Concrete and Steel Bridges 


1225 Commercial Street Dial 12-5041 


Waterloo, Iowa 


PALACE CLOTHIERS 


522-524 Commercial Street 
WATERLOO IOWA 


PARK PAINT & GLASS COMPANY 


Distributors 
Glass Department—613 Jefferson 
Paint Department—225 West Fourth 


Dial 6669 WATERLOO, IOWA 


Shop at Sears and Save 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
161 W. Fourth Street WATERLOO, IOWA 


POYNER — FLORISTS 
FLOWERS WIRED ANYWHERE 
210 W. 4th Street Dial 2-1024 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


R. BRUCE HUGHES 


Waterloo Attorney 


Democratic Candidate for 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
From Black Hawk County 


HOD CARRIERS’ AND LABORERS’ 


Local No. 1127, Waterloo, Iowa 


Lloyd ‘Hambly cota see eee President 
1215 Beach Street, Waterloo 


BredGarland) tr. scant tee) Recording Secretary 
3114 Riverview Drive 
OK. Brown yr eiy- ribet ho aeons Financial Secretary 


Charles: Scribner... oo «ce cite dee Treasurer 


15 Roth Rd. 


Meets the 2nd and 4th Mondays of each month 
at 61312 Jefferson 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH QUALITY COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS 
AND COOLING ROOMS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Sash, Doors, Interior Finish, Fixtures and 
Cabinet Work 


WATERLOO IOWA 


The Only Union Printers in Waterloo 


THE TRIBUNE PRESS 
COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 


Dial 2-3394 405 LaFayette Street Waterloo, lowa 


O’KEEFE & TOWNE 
Funeral Directors 


Phone 3-3393 Waterloo, lowa 


Compliments of 


WATERLOO MILK 


Distributors Assn. 


Waterloo lowa 
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Labor Foes Spending Millions 


Hee Le McDEVIT ET, director’ of Labor's 
League for Political Education, reported to the 
AFL convention in New York City. A section of 
his talk is quoted here: 

The stakes are big in this day of $70-billion dollar 
budgets. Federal laws critically affect all of us, 
worker, farmer or employer. Maybe some of us 
think we can ignore government and politics, but 
believe me, the other side doesn’t feel that way. 


Do you realize that $94 million were officially 
reported spent last year alone by lobbies in Wash- 
ington to influence Congressmen? That 1s just to 
influence them after they are elected—not to get 
them elected in the first place. You and I know 
that 10 times that much 1s spent in the various elec- 
tions. 


Of the $9% million spent by these lobbies, the 4 
top spenders accounted for more than $4 million. 
I know it comes as no surprise when I say that these 
top 4 lobbies are all anti-labor. 

Let’s look at who they are and what they want 
in return for their millions to show what labor’s 
friends running for office are up against. 

The top spender was the mis-named Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. As you are all well aware this is 
hardly a farm organization. Its president, Allan 
Kline, is a banker. It was originally organized by 
business interests and subsidized by various manu- 
facturers and trade asosciations. 


This lobby not only pressures Congressmen to 
cut back farm benefits but was the most open of the 
lobbies trying to wreck price controls. Needless to 
say, they also urged further restrictions on our 
unions. Last June 26 the House of Representatives 
demonstrated the power of this lobby by voting to 
end price controls while retaining wage controls but 
without any labor representation on the wage 
board. On that same day the House voted to end 
rent control in most areas by the end of this month. 


And to top it all off they petitioned the President 
to break the steel strike with a Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion. Go back and read the Congressional Record 
for that day, June 26, if you want to know why we 
have to be in politics to protect our members. 


The second of the big 4 is the notorious Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government. This lobby 
could be scratched off as an association of crack-pots 
if they just didn’t have so much money to spend. 


But year after year they have been among the top 
spenders in Washington. This lobby is run by Ed 
Rumley, convicted for contempt of Congress. This 
year the lobby solicited businessmen all over the 
country for funds to back the notorious Gwinn 
antilabor bill. 


The third biggest lobby is that of the American 
Medical Association. Taken over completely by the 
slick professional propaganda team of Whitaker 
and Baxter, the poor old family doctor has been 
dragged by his heels into one of the dirtiest opera- 
tions seen in Washington in many years. 

Because there are only 150,000 doctors in this 
country, Whitaker and Baxter have arranged a 
series of back-scratching alliances with several ques- 
tionable lobbies, including the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government mentioned above. As a 
consequence, the good doctors names are now being 
used against every decent measure passed in the 
last 20 years. 


The last of the big 4 is the National Association 
of Electric Companies, whose lobbyist, Purcell 
Smith, was known for many years as the highest 
salaried in Washington. I don’t need to tell any of 
you that the utility lobby has never seen eye to eye 
with labor on what makes a good Congressman. 


Now, as I said before, this is just the money spent 
in Washington. This doesn’t include the newer 
device that the newspapers have disclosed this last 
week in California. I am referring of course to 
what you might call a “mutual fund” whereby a 
select group of gentlemen purchase a piece of a 
Senator. As I understand it the shares were selling 
at from $50 to $500 apiece. That’s raising the ante 
too high. Next thing you know all the politicians 
will expect somebody to help them buy a house in 
fashionable Spring Valley. 


I know I don’t have to tell any of you that with 
the kind of money thrown around by these various 
special interest groups, it 1s hard for a good man to 
get elected. And it 1s hard for a good man to keep 
up his courage even when he does get in. 

Now where is a good man who has voted for 
price controls, voted against Taft-Hartley, voted for 
fair taxes, voted for social security, where is he 
going to get campaign contributions? Do you think 
he can go to the Farm Bureau or the American 
Medical Association? Do you think he could get 
the local manufacturers’ association members to 
help him out? Of course not. He has been repre- 
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Compliments 


The 


S. S. Kresge Company 


“BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS” for all occasions 


KELVINGTONS’ FLOWERS 
205 W. 5th St. Dial 7733 
Russell-Lamson Hotel Bldg. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


| ‘O'MAT [ C 
HEATING 
CLAUDE C. DEAN, Dealer 


FUEL OIL SERVICE CoO.., Distributor 
WATERLOO 


HOTEL MARTIN AND CAFE 
Carl B. Johnson and C. W. Commuing, Proprietors 
Good Food at Reasonable Prices 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


CHAS. MAUSER AND SONS 


General Contractors and Builders 
1002 Commercial Street Dial 2-5611 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


NEW YORK FASHION 
N. E. IOWA’S LEADING APPAREL SHOP 
220-224 E. Fourth Street WATERLOO, IOWA 


Compliments of 
CUTLER HARDWARE CoO. 


400 Sycamore Street WATERLOO, IOWA 


WEST SIDE HARDWARE 
Harry J. Jorgensen, Prop. 


For Good Quality Tools, Builders Hardware, 
Housewares, Etc. 


622 Commercial St. Dial 6734 WATERLOO 


CHAS. SHERWOOD 
“FLOWERS BY WIRE” 
Dial 5529 Day or Night 
324 East Fourth Street WATERLOO, IOWA 


BELLAMY TELEPHONE CO. 


1216 Marion Street 


KNOXVILLE 


COLTERS FLORAL SHOP 
Flowers for all occasions 


925 3rd St. Knoxville 


HOTEL MARION 
Knoxville’s Largest, Finest—On Routes 92, 60, 14 
COFFEE SHOP 
HARRY M. KONSHOK, Prop. 
Member of Iowa and American Hotel Associations 
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senting us, the plain American citizens of this 
country, and for that he will never be forgiven by 
the high-powered special interest lobbies. 


He can only look to us for aid. And he has every 
right to. He resisted the lobbies, he fought for 
decent legislation usually without so much as a 
thank you. He has a right to expect us in return 
to vote and work and, yes, contribute our dollars 
at election time. 


Danger Spot— 
(Continued from Page 111) 


stons on foot and with their great record in Korea, 
the Turks are a proud and tough nation of fighters.” 


Unless the U. S. takes direct steps to work with 
the nationalist masses of North Africa and the 
Middle East, Brown said that “perhaps the whole 
Moslem-Arab world will go the way of China.” 


He declared that “if no change of French foreign 
policy is forthcoming (in Tunisia), the crisis will 
soon be extended to French Morocco. 


“Unless the democracies can find a way to work 
with the non-Communist nationalists in the Arab 
world, then the unholy alliance of the 2 fanatical 
extremisms—Communism and the Moslem Brother- 
hood—will unite to drive out the common enemy. 


“In Iran, the Tudeh Party is in the hands of such 


a combination. 


“In Egypt, the Communists have succeeded in 
penetrating the mass labor movements in textile, 
maritime, ports, docks, and others. 


“In Morocco, where the French government re- 
fuses to allow the natives to form their own trade 
unions, the Moroccans have been forced into the 
Communist CGT, which is free to exist.” 


A new Stalin statue was to be erected in the 
public square of Prague and there was a general 
wave of protest, in which one resident failed to join. 
Approached by his fellow-townsmen as to why he 
seemed to favor the project, he said, “Why not?” 
It will give us shade in summer, shelter in winter, 
and opportunity to the birds to speak for all of us.” 


It was the first day of school and the teacher was 
conducting a grammar class. She wrote on the 
blackboard, “I ain’t had no fun this summer.” 
“What should I do to correct this?” she asked the 
class. “Get yourself a boy friend,’ came a voice 
from the back of the room. 


George: “This new book on health says that 
bathing alone won't keep you healthy.” 

Grace: “I don’t care what that book says, I’m 
going to keep right on bathing alone.” 


SOVIET UNION 
SEEN AS VAST 
PRISON CAMP 


OL. VASILY ERSHOV, a member of the 

Boot and Shoe Workers Union in Russia, in 
the U. S. but 2 months, told the AFL convention 
that he does not believe that only those persons held 
in Soviet concentration camps are forced laborers 
and slaves. Rather, he considers the Soviet Union 
one vast prison camp, in which every worker and 
person is a slave. 

“I was tied to my job, just as was every member 
of the Russian people,” he declared in a talk that 
was delivered in Russian and then translated for 
the delegates. “I did not have the right to seek 
employment in another industry, or to move to 
another city. To come late to work, were it only 7 
minutes, was a punishable offense. 


Rights Denied People 


“J didn’t have the right to join the trade union of 
my choice, or to demand that I be paid for my work 
a minimum sufficient for the needs of my family. 
I was expected to be grateful for the wage which 
the authorities saw fit to fix for my strenuous work. 
Isn’t that slavery?” 


Ershov pointed out that Lenin, the founder of 
Bolshevism, himself said that the trade unions were 
to be “schools of Communism,” instruments of the 
totalitarian regime for the purpose of exploiting the 
working people. 

He said that the trade unions in Russia are being 
used to take children of 12 and 14 years from their 
homes, as recruits for apprenticeship and vocational 
schools. He said the Soviet trade unions also are 
“organs which, through speed-up methods, result- 
ing in an exploitation unequalled in history, are 
constantly making cripples of working men and 
women.” 


Farmers Slaves 


Ershov described the life of the farmer as that 
also of a slave. He said that the farmer owns no 
land, has no plow of his own, isn’t allawed to eat 
the bread he produces, no right—without the per- 
mission of his Communist slave-driver—to visit the 
neighboring village. . 

Ershov was born of a worker’s family in the 
Russian Ukraine. He was employed in the Skorok- 
hod Shoe Factory in Leningrad and in the Bol- 
shevik leather factory in Kharkov. He later studied 
agriculture and was manager of a state farm. He 
served in an executive capacity in the meat industry.. 
After the Nazi invasion of Russia, he served in the 
Soviet army. After the war, he broke with the 
Soviets for political reasons and has come to this. 
country. He is now a member of a democratic 
organization of Russian refugees. 
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THE PEOPLE’S STORE 
West Side of Square Knoxville, Iowa 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear 
Furnishings and Shoes for the Family 
“Price and Quality ... Our Best Salesmen”’ 
“We Sell for Less Because It Costs Us Less to Sell’ 
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FORT MADISON IOWA 


ANTHES FORCE OILER 


Manufacturers of 
Truck Safety Equipment 
Railway Metalware Custom Stamping 


FORT MADISON, IOWA 


AUGE FLORAL CO. 


712 Avenue G Phone 56 
FORT MADISON, IOWA 
THE CLEMENTS’, INC. 
Different Funeral Service 
FORT MADISON IOWA 


Converters and Printers of 
Waxed Printed Bread Wrappers 


And Unprinted Waxed Paper 
FORT MADISON IOWA 


TROCADERO 


Restaurant 
Fine Italian Foods —-PIZZA 
229 Grand Ave. Phone 3-9526 


Des Moines, lowa 


A FRIEND OF LABOR 


WALTER J. MASSEY 
PIANOS 
“41 Years of Proven Reliability 


814 Locust Street Des Moines, Iowa 


Compliments of 


HOTEL MARTIN 


Opposite Labor Temple Des Moines, lowa 


H. F. SCHALLER, Manager 


HOME INSULATION COMPANY 


Zephyr Awnings — Free Estlmate 
Johns-Manville Rock Wool Insulation 
Saves Fuel 


412 E. Grand Ave. Phone 4-4104 Des Moines 


CENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS CO. 
NEW AND USED TRACTOR PARTS 


1214 Mulberry Street Des Moines, lowa 
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The Wage Larner Becomes 
A Partner in Prosperity 


By United States Senator Clinton P. Anderson 


T HAS been only 20 years since the United 

States was floundering in the worst depression in 

its history. Nearly 13 million persons—25 percent 
_ of our workers—were unemployed. 

Every year two million young persons enter adult 
life and jobs without any recollection of the stark 
economic tragedy that overtook their parents and 
grandparents in 1929. 

The fear which gripped the entire nation in 1930, 
1931 and 1932 is not even a memory to the young- 
sters of today. How could the strongest and richest 
nation in the world ever lack confidence? It doesn’t 
make sense. It didn’t make sense when it happened 
either. 


We Were Riding High 


In 1929 the American economy was riding high. 
There was prosperity—but it was badly distributed. 
About 60 per cent of all American families, some 16 
million, had incomes of less than $2,000—which 
was the amount required at that time to supply the 
basic necessities. At the top of the scale there was 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the families—36,o00—who 
received as much income as did 11,653,000 families 
at the bottom. 

Unemployment was comparatively low in 1929— 
1.6 million people. More than 49 million people— 
96.8 percent of our civilian labor force—were em- 
ployed. The total annual wages and salaries of our 
workers were $50.1 billion, an average of $1,421 
per fulltime worker. The average workweek in 
manufacturing was 44.2 hours. Labor unions had 
only 3,625,000 members. There was general pros- 
perity, but workers were not sharing in it equally. 

Then the bubble burst. Labor, which had not 
been a full partner in the prosperity, got more than 
its share of the depression. In the general economic 
collapse, no group suffered so acutely or so directly 
as the wage-earners of the country. 


The Road Back 


But in 1933 quick action to rebuild and strength- 
en our country reassured our people that “the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

Workers who had vainly sought jobs to feed their 


starving families were employed. Pay windows were 
substituted for bread lines. The idle hands and 
minds of the nation’s youth were put to work and 
trained. 

Workers who had seen their unions destroyed and 
been reduced to the impotence of individual “nego- 
tiation’ with employers were guaranteed by Federal 
statute the right to organize and bargain collectively. 
To protect the unorganized, we put a floor under 
wages. To encourage spreading of work, we re- 
quired time and a half for overtime. We restricted 
child labor to protect our children’s health and elim- 
inate the unfair competition of low-paid child labor. 
We made sure that Federal contracts would not be 
used to depress wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. 

To help workers find jobs, and employers find 
suitable workers, we created a Federal-State system 
of public employment offices. To protect workers 
and their families against the economic hardships 
of involuntary unemployment, we established a Fed- 
eral-State system of unemployment insurance. 

For the aged we set up a social security system 
of old-age and survivors’ insurance. We protected 
women in industry, encouraged and assisted the 
training of workers and promoted fair employment 
opportunities for minority groups and the handi- 
capped. 

These are some of the steps we took to help work- 
ers. By reviving and strengthening our economy, we 
helped everyone in the whole Nation. Businessmen, 
farmers, professional men, and workers have pros- 
pered together. 


Broadening The Base 


Many spokesmen for special interests attacked 
these reforms. But the results spoke for themselves. 
When we found some of our new legislation out- 
dated by the speed of our economic recovery, we 
modernized and improved our minimum wage leg- 
islation and our social security system in 1949 and 
1950. 

The average hourly wage in manufacturing rose 
from 56.6 cents in 1929 and 44.6 cents in 1932 to 
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STATEMENT BY MAYOR HERCHEL C. LOVELESS, DEMO- 

CRATIC NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR OF IOWA, FOR THE 

IOWA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 1952 OFFICIAL 
YEARBOOK 


HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS 


As a member of organized labor of many years standing, and as one who has always 
believed in the right of the common man to organize, bargain, and negotiate, I par- 
ticularly deplore the repressive labor laws now on the statute books of the state of lowa, 
known as Senate File 109 and Senate File 111. Were I governor of Iowa, I would con- 
sider it my duty to ask for complete revision of these laws or their repeal. Further- 
more, I would ask for a study committee comprised of labor, management, and legis- 
lative people, to suggest new laws to replace these two restrictive acts. 


Naturally, I believe, as does Governor Adlai Stevenson, that the Taft-Hartley Act, now 
part of our federal law, must be scrapped and that a new federal labor law, more fair 
to labor, must be part of the federal legislation in the near future. I would feel it in- 
cumbent upon me to bend every effort I might make as governor of Iowa toward this 
end. 


I commend to you the liberal and equitable legislation of the Democratic party, both 


nationally and in the state of Iowa, and I ask for your support in the forthcoming gen- 
eral election. 


Herchel C. Loveless 
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$1.59 in 1951. Workers have benefited also from 
the increased earnings of corporations, after taxes, 
which rose from $8.4 billion in 1929 and a loss of 
$3.4 billion in 1932 to $18.1 billion in 1951. More 
goods produced by workers could be sold to farm- 
ers whose net income increased from $6 billion in 
1929 and $2 billion in 1932 to $15 billion in 1951. 

We broadened the base of our economy and estab- 
lished the mass purchasing power needed to support 
mass production. We doubled automobile ownership 
from 20 million passenger cars in 1929 to 40 million 
in 1951. We put electric lights, radios, refrigerators, 
and bathtubs in the overwhelming majority of our 
homes. We put washing machines, telephones, and 
even television sets within the economic reach of 
most workers’ families. We put more and better 
food on our tables and more and better clothes in 
our closets. 


We increased hom eownership from 14 million in 
1929 to 24 million in 1951. For the first time in 
history, we headed off a post-war depression. The 
American worker has become a partner in prosper- 
ity shared with the nation’s businessmen and farm- 
rc. 

Building Unions For Bargainings: For more than 
a century the union movement in the United States 
' struggled against hostile courts and employers. 
Gradually, however, this country has come to rec- 
ognize that only through collective bargaining can 
equality of bargaining power be achieved—that only 
through unions can individual workers achieve a 
measure of individual freedom, security and dignity. 


Today the principle of free collective bargaining 
has become an accepted fact of American economic 
life. The union movement has grown to a strong and 
virile force which affects not only the 15 million 
working men and women who are now members 
of unions, but the whole economic structure as 
well. 


The 1920’s were dark days for unions and collec- 
tive bargaining. Due to various causes, including an 
increase in active employer opposition to unions, 
there was a decline of 2 million in union member- 
ship—from 5 million in 1920 to 3} million by 1930. 


In 1933 the government recognized that increas- 
ing and maintaining the purchasing power of the 
workers are essential to the national welfare. 


Unions and collective bargaining were encour- 
aged in the national interest through a series of 
measures which began with section 7 (a) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and which led in 
1935 to enactment of the Wagner Act (National 
Labor Relations Act). Thus began the era of gov- 
ernment promotion and protection of collective bar- 
gaining. By 1940, union membership had soared to 
8 million, and by 1951 to 15 million. 

Today some 100,000 labor-management agree- 
ments are in effect, the majority of which were nego- 
tiated peacefully without resort to strike or lockout. 

Stronger, Broader, Longer Contractss A new de- 
velopment in the field of collective bargaining, 
indicating the real depth of its acceptance, is the 


growth of long-term contracts. Traditionally, col- 
lective bargaining agreements have run for one 
year. Recently, several major agreements for con- 
tracts up to 5 years have been signed. This trend 
is particularly significant because of the size and 
economic importance of the companies involved in 
the long-term contracts. 


The scope of collective bargaining has also been 
increasing constantly. Agreements formerly covered 
only wages and hours and limited types of working 
conditions. 


Now many contain provisions for health, welfare, 
retirement and pension plans, job evaluation and 
merit rating schemes, profit sharing plans, paid va- 
cations, automatic cost-of-living increases and in- 
creases recognizing greater worker productivity. In 
1948, 3 million workers were covered by welfare 
and retirement plans. In mid-1950, 7% million 
were. In 1940 only about 25 percent of all workers 
under union agreements were guaranteed paid va- 
cations. Today virtually all are entitled to them. 


Prior to the 1930's employers were openly hostile 
to unions, using devices such as ““yellow-dog” con- 
tracts which employees agreed not to join a union, 
the hiring of spies and _strike-breakers, company 
unions and widespread propaganda that unions 
were un-American. 


Before the 1930's the courts were often hostile 
to unions. Anti-labor injunctions, damage suits and 
criminal prosecutions were frequent. 

Anti-Union Trend Reversed: This anti-union 
trend has been reversed. Beginnings were made 
with the Railway Labor Act of 1926, which gave 
Government protection to collective bargaining 
among railway employees, and the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act of 1932, which stopped the use of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes and prohibited “yellow- 
dog” contracts. 


But the most significant forward step was the 
National Labor Relations Act of 1935, which ex- 
tended Government protection to collective bar- 
gaining among employees generally. The heart of 
this Act lay in its definition to unfair labor prac- 
tices, with the result that employers were no long- 
er left free to discriminate against union members. 
Instead, they were placed under a legal obliga- 
tion to deal with the union. 


The National Labor Relations Act was extensive- 
ly amended by the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act) over the strong ob- 
jections of organized labor and the veto of Presi- 
dent Truman. This Act made union operation and 
organization more difficult. 

Unions Participate In Governments: During the 
past decade, unions have been widely accepted as 
necessary participants in many Government opera- 
tions. During World War II union representatives 
were a part of many of the wartime agencies, 
particularly the tri-partite National War Labor 
Board, which operated in the field of labor-man- 
agement disputes. 


Within the WLB, its regional boards and the 
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ALVIN P. MEYER | POLK COUNTY 


Candidate for Congress D E M O C R A T | C 
Fifth District G A N D D AT - 


For 
Judge of the District Court 


Ninth Judicial District 


ALVIN P. MEYER RALPH U. WOODCOCK 


It is important that you elect a Congress- Former Clerk of the District Court: Legal 
man who will stand 100% behind labor | Dept U-M.W. of A. and Deputy lowa 
State Industrial Commissioner. Engaged 
in the general practice of law in Des 
Taft-Hartley Act. Moines since 1943. 


and who advocates the repeal of the 


“EXTRA QUALITY YOU CAN TASTE” 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WORKERS 


LOCAL No. 499 


315 Plymouth Building Des Moines, lowa 


Howard: Pikes 0 Wires, ci'c)-soidscoiss ohelepote hoes ceoers President 
Dale (Bassett & isc cutticiatetsts.ch-0s Recording Secretary 


C.E. Nordstrom. .Business Mgr. & Financial Secretary 


Phone 2-4857 


Meets 2nd and 4th Thursday each month, 7:30 P.M. 


ANDERSON-ERICKSON Labor Temple, 216¥2 Locust St., Des Moines, lowa 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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tri-partite panels it established to hear dispute cases, 
employers grew accustomed to resolving differ- 
ences by discussion and negotiation with labor. 


Today labor is similarly participating in the 
Wage Stabilization Board. In addition, as in World 
War II, labor leaders have been given key posi- 
tion in other agencies dealing with economic 
problems of interest to workers. 


Wages And Purchasing Power 


The period from 1932 to 1952 was character- 
ized, for the most part, by a steady increase in 
wages, in terms of both money received and pur- 
chasing power. 


Over the two decades, average hourly earn- 
ings of production workers in manufactur- 
ing increased from 45 cents to $1.61, a gain of 
more than 250 percent. Because of this rise 
in hourly pay, coupled with some increase in 
hours worked, weekly earnings were almost 
four times as high at the end as at the be- 
ginning of the period ($63 compared with $17). 
Real weekly earnings in terms of purchasing 
power doubled. Real weekly earnings, after 
taxes, rose about go percent. 


40 Percent Rise In ’30’s: From 1932 through 1939 
weekly earnings increased by 40 percent as the 
country recovered from the effects of the depres- 
sion. With defense preparations and actual in- 
volvement in World War II, hourly, weekly, and 
annual earnings all rose. 


Although the reduction in hours led to a drop 
in weekly earnings in late 1945 and in 1946, wage 
rate increasés had raised dollar earnings by 1947 
above the highest previous level. However, real 
weekly earnings in 1951 were practically the same 
as at the end of the war. 


As a result of greater earnings, the standard of 
living of workers’ families has increased. In 1935 
an average worker spent 32 percent of his pay on 
food and beverages and had 34 percent left for 
all other items. By 1g9q41, the latter figure had 
increased to 39 percent. Spot checks in 1948 indi- 
cated that the workers now had about 41 percent 
of their pay available for other items: ned LIR 


Better Housing: The amount of his income that 
a worker has to spend for housing and utilities has 
declined from 23 percent in 1935 to approximate- 
ly 16 percent in 1948. The lack of transportation 
facilities formerly made it necessary for workers 
to live together in congested areas. Today, hous- 
ing has improved considerably. Some go percent of 
workers housing today includes bathtubs or show- 
ers. Cooking equipment, lighting, central heating, 
refrigerators, washing machines, etc. represent an 
increase in the real standard of living of workers. 


Many workers now provide for health and medi- 
cal services on an insurance basis. Voluntary group 
action and collectively bargained health and wel- 
fare plans have added to their economic security. 


Wage-Hour Law Helped: Decent minimum 
standards of both wages and hours and restriction 
of the use of child labor have been brought about 
by Federal legislation. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (the Wage-Hour 
Law) establishes standards of minimum wages and 
maximum hours of work for employees engaged 
in interstate commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce. In addition, the Act seeks to 
eliminate child labor. 

The purposes of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
are (1) to insure an adequate living standard for 
low paid workers by placing a floor under wages 
and stabilizing their purchasing power; (2) to 
spread employment by requiring the payment of 
premium compensation for work in excess of 40 
hours a week; and (3) to prevent the exploitation 
of our youth by employment at ages and under 
conditions harming them and interfering with 
their schooling. The Fair Labor Standards amend- 
ment of 1949 raised the statutory minimum from 40 
cents to 75 cents an hour and strengthened the act’s 
child labor provisions. 

The Walsh-Healey Act of 1936 established basic 
labor standards for work performed on United 
States Government contracts for materials, articles, 
supplies, or equipment. It has been of increasing 
significance during the past decade because of the 
enormous volume of governmental purchasing for 
the Nation’s defense during World War II and 
since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 


More Leisure Time For Workers 


Not only have earnings increased during the past 
two decades but leisure time has increased so that 
workers have been better able to enjoy the fruits 
of their labor. 

The entire working life has been reduced. Chil- 
dren begin work at a later age. There are more 
years of life after retirement, provided for by social 
security benefits and private pension plans. In some 
cases, retirement with a pension is compulsory. 
More time at home is genuinely leisure time, be- 
cause of the increasing mechanization of household 
tasks and the transfer of much housework to 
service establishments as a result of higher earn- 
ings. 

Actual hours of work in manufacturing indus- 
tries have increased somewhat from their low point 
in the early thirties (when part-time work was 
widespread) but are almost 5 hours below their 
level of 25 years ago. Moreover, the 5-day, 40-hour 
week has become widely accepted as the standard. 

Overtime Pay: About 95 percent of collective 
bargaining agreements studied in a survey in 1948- 
49 recognized the principle of daily overtime, an 
item not provided for in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 but included in the Walsh-Healey Act. 
Nearly all of these contracts provided time and 
a half after 8 hours. A few even allowed for prem- 
ium rates after a shorter day. 

Holidays And Vacations: In 1936 only about 


10 percent of a sample of companies surveyed 
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granted paid holidays to their production workers. 
By 1950, three-fourths of the agreements analyzed 
provided for paid holidays. More than half of 
the agreements specified six paid holidays. Double 
time is frequently provided for work on paid holi- 
days. 

In 1940, about 25 percent of workers were cov- 
ered by union agreements containing paid vacation 
provisions. By 1943, the proportion of persons work- 
ing under agreements with paid vacation provisions 
had increased to 60 percent. Now, the proportion is 
estimated to be more than go percent. 


There is a marked trend toward longer vacation 
periods. In the early 1940's, most contracts provid- 
ed for one week’s vacation after one year of service. 
By 1949, 95 percent of the agreements with vaca- 
tion provisions provided for more than one week 
of vacation. Vacations of 3 weeks for long-service 
workers are by on means uncommon. In some 
instances 4 or 5 weeks are provided. 


Thus, American workers are increasingly find- 
ing the leisure time to enjoy their higher standard 
of living. 

Women In Industry 


During the past 30 years the increase in the num- 
ber of women workers has been tremendous— 
from 8% million in 1920 to approximately 194 
million in 1951. Women now make up almost 
one-third of our labor force. . 


The influx of women into the labor force in 
World War I and the need for special consideration 
of their problems led to the establishment by Con- 
gress of the Women’s Bureau in the Department 


of Labor. 


War-Time Jobs: During World War II women 
were called upon to.perform many different types 
of work, both in war industry and in essential civil- 
ian services. In 1944 women’s employment reached 
the all-time peak of 20% million. 


State Laws: Every State regulates the employ- 
ment of women by setting maximum hours of 
work, minimum wages and minimum standards 
for working conditions. Principal subjects of the 
regulations are: (1) hours of work; (2) plant 
facilities; (3) limitations on hazardous or unhealth- 
ful employment; (4) regulation of industrial home- 
work; (5) limitations on employment before and 
after childbirth; and (6) wages. 

The U. S. Department of Labor has long advo- 
cated a policy of equal pay for women for com- 
parable work. During both World Wars action 
by the National War Labor Boards and other 
government agencies advanced the equal pay prin- 
ciple. 

Twelve States and Alaska have enacted equal 
pay laws applicable to private employment. The 
Federal Government has long recognized the vali- 
dity of the principle of “rate for the job” for its 
own employees, irrespective of sex. The Wage 
Stabilization Board unanimously adopted an equal 
pay resolution in November 1951. 


Protecting Our Children 


Children today have a far better chance for 
schooling than 25 years ago. Their needs for help 
in choosing work suited to their individual abili- 
ties and interests and in finding jobs are being 
met by vocational guidance to an extent undream- 
ed of in the 1920's. 


In 1930 one in ten of the Nation’s boys and 
girls 14 and 15 years of age were wage earn- 
ers, their school days behind them. By 1950 
only 3 percent of the boys and girls of 14 and 
15 were already out of school and at work. 


The depression brought increasing exploitation 
of children working at miserably low wages 
while parents could find no work. To combat such 
conditions a number of steps were taken. 


(a) NRA codes (1933-1935) generally ad- 
opted a 16-year minimum age for employment. 

(b) Congress enacted child-labor provisions 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938, pro- 
viding a basic 16-year minimum age for work 
in establishments producing goods for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce. 


(c) The child labor research and advisory 
program of the Department of Labor, reinforc- 
ed by cooperation with States in administration 
of the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, contributed to progress in State 
child-labor legislation. By December, 1951, 23 
States and two Territories had a basic 16-year 
minimum age. Many had made other improve- 
ments, such as limiting hours of work and 
prohibiting night work. 

(d) In 1949 the child-labor provisions were 
broadened in coverage and extended to apply 
the 16-year minimum age to employment in 
agriculture during school hours. 


(e) The Department of Labor’s administra- 
tion of the law and the report of the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor (1951) have 
stimulated increased interest and action in pro- 
viding education for children of agricultural 
migrant laborers, and pointed to other action 
needed to correct the disgraceful conditions 
under which many agricultural migrants and 
their families still live and work. 


Young workers have shared with adults in the 
improved working conditions and the better super- 
vision achieved in many work places and industries. 


More Opportunities For Youth 


Young people’s opportunities for getting into 
kinds of work that are suitable, useful, and satis- 
fying have greatly improved through the vocatioonal 
guidance services of schools, public employment 
offices and private agencies developed in recent 
years. Some of the major developments in advanc- 
ing youth’s opportunities are: 


(a) Wagner-Peyser Act, establishing the Fed- 
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eral-State public employment office system in 
1933, authorized special service for juniors. 


(b) The National Youth Administratioon 
(1936-1943) helped keep young people from 
floundering in idleness and frustration, con- 
ducted work and student aid programs and 
gave leadership in expansion and development 
of vocational guidance and placement services 
to youth through the public employment offices, 
serving 5 million young people 16 to 25 years 
of age. 

(c) The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth in 1950 con- 
tributed to broadening citizen interest in young 
people’s employment and vocational problems 
and work environment. 


More Jobs For The Handicapped 


Employment of the handicapped in government, 
industry, business, and agriculture increased dur- 
ing World War II and the years since the war. 


The United States Employment Service has ad- 
opted a placement program for handicapped work- 
ers that insures their employment on jobs equal 
to their physical abilities and utilizes their skills, 
aptitudes, interests and ambitions. 


Since 1940, when the first statistics of placements 
of physically handicapped persons through the state 
employment services were collected, the number of 
such placements has risen many fold. Last year 
270,882 placements were made. 


In the eleven-year period, 1940 to 1951, a total 
of 24% million placements of the handicapped 
have been reported by the public employment 
services. The rolls of unemployed disabled vet- 
erans, as indicated in Employment Service rec- 
ords, dropped from 260,000, the peak in April 
1946, to 32,000 in November 1951. 


Discrimination And Segregation 


During and after World War I, members of 
minority groups began to get jobs in occupations 
previously closed to them. The trend away from 
agricultural employment of non-whites has con- 
tinued and is gaining momentum. 


The practice of some employers and_ labor 
unions of restricting employment of minority group 
workers to undesirable and low skilled jobs pro- 
duced a situation where the lack of qualifying 
skill was used as a justification for failure to hire 
in many instances. 


Changing National Policy: Since the early 1930's 
the Administration has viewed the rejection of 
minority groups in the labor force as contrary to 
the national policy and interest. Government-spon- 
sored training in such programs as the National 
Youth Administration and the Vocational Educa- 
tion for National Defense Program was made 
available without discrimination because of race, 
creed, color or national origin. This training, a 


series of Executive Orders against discrimination in 
employment and the inclusion of a nondiscrimina- 
tion clause in defense contracts began to spread 
opportunities available to minority groups. 


The construction industry had traditionally used 
nonwhite labor, especially in the trowel trades. In 
the depression, nonwhites were forced out of con- 
struction jobs and did not regain their employment 
until the Federal Government began its gigantic 
construction program in the thirties. 


Recent Progress: After a series of executive orders 
reafhrming national policy as against discrimina- 
tion in employment and the creation of a Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, employers and 
unions dropped many of the barriers. 


The President’s Commission on Civil Rights, in 
its report issued in 1947, called for federal legisla- 
tion prohibiting all forms of discrimination in pri- 
vate employment. Such legislation, officially sup- 
ported by both major political parties, is still before 
Congress. However, the President recently estab- 
lished the Committee on Government Contract 
Compliance to insure non-discrimination in defense 
industries. 


In the decade from 1940, nonwhites holding 
construction jobs have increased from 146,000 
to 285,000, a gain of 95.2 percent. In transpor- 
tation, communication and other public utilities 
the gain has been from 204,000 to 322,000 
or 57.8 percent. In wholesale and retail trades 
nonwhite employment has risen from 387,000 
to 679,000, or 75.4 percent. 


Training Better Workers 


During the past quarter century, a new generation 
has been trained for work in modern society: Some 
45 million new workers alone entered the labor 
force for the first time, and millions of others have 
been retained or given additional training to im- 
prove their work capacity and opportunity. 


We have recognized the importance of training 
as a function of society, and given it leadership 
and direction. 


Many of the Country’s biggest employers have 
expanded their training programs to cover more 
workers and improved training technique. Other 
employers have started training their own workers 
on the job. 

Unions Take Part: Craft unions have whole- 
heartedly supported apprenticeship training and the 
public system of industrial education and coopera- 
ted with management in the development of sound 
training as an objecive of major significance, espec- 
ially as it relates to seniority. Several industrial 
unions have established skilled-trades training com- 
mittees. 

Largely as a result of Federal and State participa- 
tion during World War II, government on-the-job 
training services to employers and workers have 
greatly expanded. The training itself is given by in- 
dustry. Government serves as a clearing-house of 
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information on training developments, brings man- 
agement and labor together in the consideration of 
training problems, and encourages the adoption of 
minimum standards. 


Three out of every ten workers in the United 
States are women. And in times of national em- 
ergency the proportion is somewhat higher. At 
such times the employment and training of wom- 
en workers becomes a matter of prime concern 
to Government, management, and labor. 


Although training services to veterans were first 
made available after World War I, no sustained 
effort was made until 1933, when Congress estab- 
lished the Veterans Employment Service in the 
Department of Labor. In cooperation with State 
employment services, this Bureau gives veterans 
job counselling and assistance in finding training 
situations. 

Since World War II, more than 1% million vet- 
erans (of whom one-seventh are disabled) have 
successfully completed on-the-job training carried 
on under programs supervised by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Placement of these veterans is the joint 
responsibility of the U. S. Employment Service and 
the Veterans Employment Service. /¢ 1s estimated 
that over 8 billion dollars has been expended on 
program of aid to veterans, a sizeable proportion of 
it related directly to training. 

Apprentice Laws: In 1937 the U. S. Congress 
enacted a national apprenticeship law, providing for 
standards of training but without mandatory pow- 
ers, intended to encourage and help industry in 
developing and improving the training of workers 
in all-round skills. In ten years more than half a 
million young men have been given some training 
under this program. 


Training is the key to opportunity. Made avail- 
able equally to all, and especially to the worker, 
it is an essential of a democratic society. 


Finding Jobs 


The passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 
laid the basis for a nation-wide system of public 
employment offices, operated on a Federal-State 
partnership formula. 


The Act established the United States Employ- 
ment Service. This bureau was made responsible for 
the promotion, development and coordination of 
the Federal-State system of local public employ- 
ment offices. This nation-wide system was the first 
step in a program of employment security in the 
United States. 


The second step was the establishment of a sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance, under the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act of 1935. Still further development of the em- 
ployment security system came as a result of the 
passage of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, which made the public employment service 
responsible for the counselling and job placement 
of veterans, and the Employment Act of 1946, 


which made maximum employment a_ national 
policy. 

Jobs Instead Of Relief: The United States Em- 
ployment Service was established for both economic 
and humanitarian reasons. The Federal Govern- 
ment, then obliged to make large appropriations 
for public works and unemployment relief, con- 
sidered it essential to provide a nation-wide sys- 
tem for placing people in jobs as one means of 
reducing public relief rolls. 


The United States Employment Service develops 
and prescribes minimum standards of efficiency to 
be followed by the State employment services in 
the operation of approximately 1,800 fulltime and 
2,200 part-time local public employment offices. 


Defense Jobs: During World War II, the public 
employment service was the operation arm of the 
War Manpower Commission. In that capacity it 
handled more than 40 million job placements in 
war and essential industries. 


Immediately after the Korean outbreak and the 
start of the defense mobilization program, the Pres- 
ident issued an Executive Order charging the pub- 
lic employment service with the responsibility for 
stafing defense industries. Almost 16 million jobs 
were filled during 1951. Non-farm placements rose 
nearly 40 percent to 6.5 million during the year 
ending June 30, 1951, while farm placements to- 
taled 7.8 million during the same period. 


By helping to keep the labor force at work, the 
public employment service has helped to stabilize 
the national economy. It has assisted workers, in- 
dustry and farmers and promoted employment sta- 
bility. 

The Federal-State system of unemployment insur- 
ance was established as a result of the widespread 
unemployment which accompanied the depression 


‘of the early 1930's. Although a number of State 


legislatures had considered unemployment insurance 
in 1931, the argument that any State which enact- 
ed such a law would handicap its employers in in- 
terstate competition was so great an obstacle to 
individual State action that only Wisconsin enacted 
a law by the end of 1932. 

Federal And State Actions Federal action was 
needed. In June 1934, President Roosevelt appoint- 
ed the Committee on Economic Security to draft a 
social security program. The Committee’s work cul- 
minated in the Social Security Act of 1935. That 
act provided for a Federal-State system of unem- 
ployment insurance. By 1937 every State, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Alaska and Hawaii had un- 
employment insurance laws in operation. Benefits 
were paid under all 51 laws by July 1939. 

In January 1938, 19.9 million workers were pro- 
tected by unemployment insurance. By October 
1951 that number had increased to 35.3 million. 


During the 12 years 1939 through 1951, 
unemployed workers were paid over $8.8 bil- 
lion in benefits. The largest amount of bene- 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Modern Windows 
the Key to Home Beauty and Comfort 


When you build your new home or modernize the old 
one, you will wish to consider your windows very care- 
fully. With recent in architecture demanding 
large window areas—even in small homes—windows are 


trends 


the key to home beauty and comfort. 


Windows should complement the architectural design 
of the home and should be chosen in sash styles which 
will add beauty to the general design of the house. A 
large variety of window designs are available in both 
double-hung and casement units. These range from the 
colonial type window, with small divided panes, to the 


large horizontally divided window and picture window. 


A great deal of window beauty comes from their use 
in combinations. One of the most popular styles—for 
charm and beauty—is the “picture window” combina- 
tion. This is popular with either double-hung or case- 
ment units placed on each side of the large center sash, 


which is stationary. 

These 
are not only beautiful, but are very useful in gaining 
light from wall space that ordinarily would not be used. 


Corner window arrangements are also popular. 


This is important if your home is small and wall space 
is at a premium. 

Bay windows will add charm to the traditional style 
of home. Though an old and familiar window arrange- 
meni, they are still much in demand today—especially 
The bay 
arrangement allows light and ventilation from three di- 
rections, where the ordinary window would benefit you 
from only one. 


in rooms where windows are on only one wall. 


They are also popular for decorative 
beauty in the interior. 


An adaptation of the bay window is the new “bow 
window’ combination of casement units. 
This adds a touch of modern window 
beauty to the home. The interior decora- 
tive charm of the bow window is in its 
large light area and broad space for 
flowers, plants and other decorations. It 
adds an appearance of greater size to 
the room and the exterior beauty is new 


and refreshing in design. 
FUEL SAVING IMPORTANT . 


Windows should mean more than beau- 
ty to your however. Attention 
should be given to the degree of comfort 


they bring. 


home, 


Weathertightness is a ‘must’ with the 
large window space in the modern home. 
Windows should be completely weather- 
stripped and made to give protection 
against wind, dust, rain and snow. Con- 
densation should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. These things will mean low heat- 
ing costs for you, and less cleaning of 
walls and draperies. 


Wood windows offer extra insulating value since wood 
is an excellent non-conductor of heat and cold. This, too, 
means less condensation—always a bothersome factor. 

Windows should be easy to operate, also. They should 
be easily opened during any season of the year—still, 
be tightly enough fitted to be weathertight at all times. 

Choose your windows of practical design and construc- 
tion and they will continue to operate smoothly and main- 
tain their weathertightness without repair, which is 
costly. 

One of the chief reasons why the homes of yesterday 
were often so bleak and uninviting, both inside and out- 
We know bet- 


The modern trend is to use windows in groups 


side, was their sparing use of windows. 
ter now! 
—and to use bays, dormers, corner windows, picture 
windows, and, in some cases, actual “window walls.” 
You seldom see a house with too many windows. 

A good rule to follow in planning a new home, or in 
remodeling an old one, is to consider every single win- 
dew opening to determine whether both the exterior and 
interior effect would not be improved by using two or 
more windows. Unless there are enough windows, prop- 
erly placed, there is a sacrifice of exterior beauty as 
well as of interior charm and comfort. 

There are several places where you may get valuable 
help in selecting good windows when you build or re- 
model a home. Your local lumber dealer will provide 
literature and information. The Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau, Clinton, Iowa, will mail you an attractive and 
helpful booklet on windows, free, upon request. 

Windows can be the key to beauty and comfort in 


your home—so choose them wisely before you spend 


your money for a home. 


REMEMBER... 
The 


MESSENGER-NEWS 


Is the largest weekly of general circula- 
tion and paid subscription in Polk County 


And it has an enviable record of fairness 


to Organized Labor 


THE 


MESSENGER-NEWS 
Publishing Co. 


4311 S. W. 9th St. Phone 8-8594 
Joan Edgett in charge of sales 


In the Heart of Its Community 


GREETINGS 


to 


IOWA’S ORGANIZED LABOR 


from 


BRIARDALE FOOD STORES 


Distributors of 


BRIARDALE FINE FOODS 


“ALL OVER IOWA” 


BRISK 


Brisk is the shavingest thing you ever saw. With 
a 49c tube of Brisk you will find it fun mowing 


them down. Your drug store has it. 


THE ARMAND COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 
1113 High St. Phone 4-2253 


24 Hour Service 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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DES MOINES ICE 
AND FUEL COMPANY 


Ice — Ice Refrigerators — Fuel Oil — Coal 
Oil Burners — Oil Burning Space Heaters 


Coal Stoves 


100 Maple Street Phone 3-4221 


ROGERS JEWELERS 
DIAMONDS—WATCHES—JEWELRY 


Fine Watch and Jewelry Repairing—Fast Service 
317 W. 7th Street Phone 3-2333 


Des Moines, Iowa 


HILAND PARK HARDWARE 
HARDWARE PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Minta Taylor, Proprietor 


3613 Sixth Avenue Des Moines, Iowa 


CASCADE 
LAUNDERERS AND DRY CLEANERS 


1301 Grand—Dial 3-1181 Des Moines, lowa 


PLUMBERS LOCAL UNION No. 33 


Leo. Cobley. v.cckisan diesem eee ee President 
Walton Seymour... ceri scilynies Financial Secretary 
Win, “El ersere ws seis te enennraeiee Recording Secretary 
Wiltonm Seymours: eck mer erie Business Agent 


Meets second and fourth Wednesdays 
at 817 Maple Street 


Keokuk Trades and Labor Assembly 


LOO SEY Deke sissies oc ends gs ee ee Ae rae eeee President 
ElzarGlasgow 20s... ns ose aes Vice President 
Done Ro Moral : So. <aek ciceeicia ey pene Secretary 
Waris PIG en sso ioc50 oieterswierants aeonic rect ere Treasurer 
Frank McCatirey, «oon a.siat.s ceria Sergeant-at-Arms 
Trustees: 
Leo May 


George Gibson 


Edward Donahue 


Meets first and third Wednesdays each month, at 
7:30 p.m., at Labor Temple. 
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fits in any one year was paid during the 1949 
recession, when they totaled over $1.7 billion. 
For 1951, benefit payments were down to about 
$850 million. 


These benefits expenditures are small compared 
with the total wages paid all insured workers. That 
$8.8 billion figure, for example, represents only one 
penny to unemployed workers for every $1 in wages 
paid to those in covered employment during the 
same period. Even in 1949, benefits represented only 
1.8 cents per $1 of total wages. 


To the individual workers who received bene- 
fits, to their communities, and to the country as a 
whole, however, unemployment insurance’s value is 
far above the amount actually paid in benefits. 


Wages, Not Benefitss The volume of benefits 
claimed and received by workers has been deter- 
mined by the availability of work opportunities, not 
by the availability of benefits. Thus, only 108,000 
workers exhausted benefits in the year 1944—when 
work opportunities were plentiful, compared with 
more than 2.5 million in 1940. 


Even under the high-level employment condi- 
tions of 1951, the transition to defense production 
caused some dislocations. Benefits were relatively 
heavy in scattered industrial areas where cuts in 
civilian jobs were not quickly replaced by defense 
production and in other areas which had chronically 
ailing industries. 

Even though the number of people in covered 
employment almost doubled between 1939 and 
1951, statutory limitations on coverage kept about 
14.3 million workers from enjoying the security 
of unemployment insurance protection. 


Since unemployment insurance began, the pro- 
tection it offers has been improved substantially by 
increasing both the number of weeks of unemploy- 
ment for which benefits may be paid, and the max- 
imum weekly payment. In the area of weekly bene- 
fits, however, it has been difficult for statutory 
changes to keep pace with increases in wages. 
Consequently, in spite of the liberalization in max- 
imum weekly payments, and the rise from $10.66 
to $21 in the average weekly payments, benefits 
in 1951 represented a smaller proportion of average 
wages than they did in 1939. 

The unemployment insurance system has become 
one of the strongest bulwarks of our economy. 
Workers and employers alike have benefited from 
the economic security it has brought to millions of 
workers. 


Safety On The Job 


In the last quarter century emphasis has shifted 
from the early struggles of organized workers and 
civic groups for adequate State workmen’s compen- 
sation and safety and health laws to a new con- 
cept—that lasting gains can best be achieved through 


promotion and education built upon a sound basis 
of legislation and engineering controls. 


Programs are being developed to control specific 
industry hazards. ,;They are producing greater re- 
ductions in job injuries than were possible in past 
years when efforts were general in nature and with- 
out regard to specific needs. 


The most significant trend in accident prevention 
in the past decade is the realization that job safety 
cannot be achieved solely by regulation and enforce- 
ment. Governmental safety services have in a large 
measure shifted in emphasis from enforcement to 
education. 


President Truman directed attention to this prob- 
lem of reducing industrial deaths and injuries when 
he called the President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety in 1948. 

This conference provided a forum where repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, insurance compan- 
ies, educational institutions, private safety organiza- 
tions and State and Federal agencies assembled to 
prepare a Nation-wide safety program. 


The President’s Conference proposed that the 
States hold Governor’s Conferences on Industrial 
Safety to further the work of accident reduction. 
Twenty such conferences were held in eighteen 
States, the District of Columbia and the Territory 
of Hawaii, within three years. 


There resulted a general revival of interest in the 
problem of protection of life and limb on the job. 
In many States new legislation to better working 
conditions has resulted from State conference rec- 
ommendations. Safety inspection has been improv- 
ed. Increased cooperation between management, 
labor and the public in the field of* safety has 
frequently developed. 


Oppression Abroad 


The living conditions and living standards of 
working men and women throughout the world 
are the vital concern of American unions. 


A major aspect of the American workingman’s 
concern with international affairs has been his de- 
termined opposition to totalitarianism and other 
forms of oppression. American trade unions were 
among the first to repudiate the bogus “labor 
fronts” of the Nazis and the Fascists. 


Unions are opposed to communism particularly 
because of its misleading claims of serving the in- 
terests of workers and its concentrated propaganda 
directed at the labor movement. Unions have long 
been aware that protection of democracy at home 
is dependent on protection of democracy abroad. 


American unions, following their own policies 
and using their own funds, have worked directly 
and through the international trade union move- 
ment to help workers in all free countries to or- 
ganize free and democratic trade unions to improve 
their own conditions of life and to ward off the 
propaganda onslaughts of the communists. 


They have also participated in domestic and in- 
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ternational efforts of our Government to achieve 
this end, including activities of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, especially the Inter- 
national Labor Organization; Marshall Plan and 
Point IV aid; labor attaches in the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States; special labor advisers to 
Government agencies; and training of foreign labor 
leaders under the Government’s Exchange of Per- 
sons programs. 


Twenty Years Of Progress 


Prior to 1932, government and labor shunned 
each other. Government, through legislatures and 
the courts, frequently intervened on management’s 
side to interfere with the free organization of 
workers. Many workers believed that any tie-in 
with government and politics would weaken the 
strength of their unions, and dissipate their bar- 
gaining-power. 

Starting with the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, 
the Congress and the courts took a number of 
steps recognizing the right of workers to organize 
and join trade union. There was recognition that 
under modern industrial conditions labor unions 
and collective bargaining are essential to protect and 
promote the economic liberty of individual work- 
ers. Labor was freed from legislative or judicial in- 
terference with the exercise of the right of free- 
dom of association. In addition, the Government 
took positive steps to protect the right to organize 
and bargain collectively from employer interfer- 
ence and enacted legislation to assist the under- 


paid and the underprivileged—both organized. 


Since 1932, the Government has helped workers 
achieve improvement in security, and in wages, 
hours, and working conditions without doing vio- 
lence to the principle of voluntarism. With Gov- 
ernment protection of their fundamental rights, 
workers have been able to make their own way 
through their labor unions. Their wages and pur- 
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chasing power have for the first time kept abreast 
of our advancing production and prosperity, in- 
stead of lagging behind. Workers have become part- 
ners in industrial democracy and in our national 
prosperity. 


The middle aged housewife had just got out of 
bed still wearing curlers and an old bathrobe. She 
heard the clank of garbage cans and, rushing out, 
called to the garbage man: “Yoo hoo? Am I too 
late for the garbage?” “Nope,” yelled the collector, 
“Jump right in!” 


The patient in the mental institution was trying 
to convince an attendant that he was Napoleon. 
“But who told you that you were Napoleon?” in- 
quired the attendant. “God did,” replied the pa- 
tient. “I did not!” came a voice from the next bunk. 


When the white man discovered this country the 
Indians were running it. There were no taxes. 
There was no debt. The women did all the work. 
The white man thought he could improve on a sys- 
tem like that. 


The clock of life 1s wound but once, 
And no man has the power 
To tell just when the hand will stop 
. at late or early hour. 


Now is the only time you own; 
Live, love, work with a will, 
Place no faith in tomorrow 
For the clock may then be still. 


Marriage is like a hot bath. When you get used 
to it it’s not so hot. 


MOST EVERYWHERE YOU GO 
IN 27 STATES AND CANADA... 


. . . you'll find one of our friendly stores ready to serve you; 
Gambles in the Middle West, Gambles Western Auto Supply 
Company on the West Coast, and Macleods in Canada. 2500 
stores have served rural folks for over 25 years, supplying them 
with farm, automotive, and home needs. Famous brand names: 
Coronado, Artisan, Hiawatha, and Farmcrest have become fa- 
miliar names in the farm homes of America. 
friendly green and white road signs along the highway... 
they lead to the store of greater values. . 


Look for the 


. Gambles! 
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LET'S HELP CHECK 
FAKE SOLICITATIONS 


Thousands of dollars 

are paid annually to 
imposters making advertising 
solicitations in the name 

of labor. It hurts legitimate 
labor and reputable labor 


publications. 


Help the Bureau lick 

these racketeers. 

Call us FIRST when 

asked to buy space in ANY 
& publication for ANY reason. 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 


of Des Moines, Inc. 


440 Insurance Exchange Bldg. Telephone 3-8137 


When in doubt, find out; 


Call your Bureau! 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


for President 


WM. S. BEARDSLEY * RICHARD M. NIXON 


for Governor for Vice President 


PEACE x PROGRESS « PROSPERITY 
FOR IOWA AND THE NATION 


Eisenhower and Nixon offer you the assurance of a sound, vigorous, responsible and respect- 
able administration in Washington. The bring a new hope for peace which can only be 
attained through responsible leadership. They offer a program for a sound prosperity which 
can survive without the artificial stimulation of constant threats of war. We need these great 
men to lead America in these critical times. 


Iowa is moving ahead under the able leadership of Gov. Wm. S. Beardsley. Our road 
building and improvement program is at an all-time peak. State Aid to schools has been 
increased over 70%. State institutions have been greatly improved. Our conservation program 
is moving ahead rapidly. All this without any new taxes or tax increases. 


e IOWA’S EIGHT REPUBLICAN CONGRESSMEN HAVE VOTED CONSISTENTLY 
FOR LOWER TAXES 


Iowans owe a great debt to their eight Republican Congressmen. Remember this important 
fact: If all congressmen had voted as our Iowa congressment voted, we would have a bal- 
anced Federal budget today — and lower taxes as well! 


ye REPUBLICAN STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, JAMES SCHRAMM, CHAIRMAN, DES MOINES 


VOTE REPUBLICAN...NOV. 4 
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What about | | 


Government 


Reddy Kilowatt says — 


In an address in May, 1950, D. W. 
Tracy, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, said: 

"We support free enterprise not only 
in our capacity as citizens of the U. S., 
but also in our capacity as representa- 
tives of organized labor. 

‘The increase in the area of govern- 
ment ownership operation in utilities 


Encroachment? 


necessarily carries with it a decrease in 
the area of freedom for labor as well as 
other groups.” 


OUR HAT IS OFF TO IBEW FOR THIS 
CLEAR-CUT STAND. Government own- 
ership is socialism, and socialism is the 
next thing to communism. All of us 
must stand guard or suffer the fate of 
this menace. 


Iowa Public Service Bs Company 


